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The President’s Desk 


A New Year brings us to another milestone in life’s journey, when we 
pause for a review of the year that is passed, and for a vision of what the next 
; . year should accomplish. 
pecesag sed No year in the memory of those now living has brought 
such suffering and sorrow to the world as has come through the 
European war. Millions of homes destroyed, fathers killed, mothers left to 
take up the burden of support and rearing of children under the most terrible 
handicaps is the record up to date. The hearts of all Americans have been 
stirred by the tragedy that has overtaken the whole world. Still the light 
has not dawned, and the dove of peace is not visible. To give material help 
to the heartbroken mothers of every nation has been the impulse of every 
sympathetic heart, and in a steady stream loving help has gone to them. 

What more is there to do, for those engaged in promoting better oppor- 
tunities for children, higher standards of home life? 

He who plants the acorn may die and be forgotten before the great oak 
reaches maturity, but the oak tree could not have existed unless the acorn had 
been planted. 

The quiet, steady intelligent work for little children is done without noise 
or publicity, but the blossoms and the fruit are seen in every act and event in 
business and world life. What are the seeds that homes are planting in the 
hearts of little children? 

In the face of this world war, when evil passions dominate the acts of 
nations, mothers, who are always the greatest sufferers, may well consider 
what each may do to educate the world to the God-given standards. 

Love to God and love to the neighbor taught in infancy, nurtured in word 
and deed in every home is the only sure way to prevent injustice and greed 
among men and nations. 

It is a very little while that any of us has to work, and only a little that any 
of us can do, working with God for the promotion of child welfare. .We may 
not see the fruit, but it means much in counting up what we have done, to 
know that we have tried to do something to help establish His Kingdom in the 
hearts of little children. 

For the New Year that is coming it will be happy or otherwise as the inner 
life is fired from above, and stimulated to carry into action loving service to 
others. 

Mothers blessed with homes and husbands and children should have a 
vision of the places in life their children will be called to fill in future years, 
and by patient, loving guidance build into their lives the principles which will 
make them just, honest, considerate of others, and holding Christian standards 
in all their dealing with others. To mothers of today is committed a great 
opportunity to prevent the creation of the spirit that causes wars. The 
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Congress will make this one of the leading topics at its next convention. Not 
in this generation can the whole world come into the spirit of brotherly love, 
but each home can bring the day nearer, when ‘They shall beat their swords 
into plow-shares and their spears into pruning hooks.” 


Why fret you at your work because 

The deaf world does not hear and praise? 
Were it so bad, O workman true, 

To work in silence all your days? 

! hear the traffic in the street, 

But not the white worlds o’er the town; 
I heard the gun at sunset roar, 

I did not hear the sun go down. 


Are work and workman greater when 
The trumpet blows their fame abroad? 
Nowhere on earth is found the man 
Who works as silently as God. 


THE National Congress of Mothers welcomes every member to its con- 
ventions, whether a delegate or not. The business of the Congress is trans- 
Wh acted by delegates, but that is subsidiary to the great educa- 

at Does ° . ; é 3 e = 
Membership in | tional features embodied in the program. The inspiration 
National Congress and help given by those who have made the study of children 
of Mothersand aq specialty makes it worth while for every one who has any- 
preteens thing to do with children to attend. Everythingisopen. The 

ssociations Mean . : - 
meeting with men and women of all sections, the personal 
acquaintance and conference are stimulating and valuable. 

An impression seems to prevail in some quarters that the conventions are 
only for delegates and business. It should be the effort of every local circle 
or association to create interest and make it possible for as large a delegation 
as possible to attend the state and national conventions. 

The ten cent membership fee paid by all members of mother’s circles and 
parent-teacher associations makes each member who pays it a member of the 
state branch of the Congress and a member of the National Congress. All 
who pay it can feel the inspiration of being a real part of a great world movement 
tor child welfare. Each one is putting her shoulder to the wheel, and giving 
her push to move it along, though she may have no opportunity to go out into 
the world and do active service for the cause. 

Any such member has a right to attend any convention of the Congress; 
but the convention is not the Congress, and for purposes of business, only 
delegates from the circles have a right to vote in the conventions. These 
delegates are not more truly members of the Congress than are those who 
do not come to such meetings. All who pay the due are equally members of 
the Congress, each one helping in her own way to make a better world for her 
children and for all other children. 


JupcE Frater of the Juvenile Court of Portland says: ‘‘We have been many 
times requested to state whether or not we approve of this law. Our answer 
is that much depends upon its administration. We would 


on ed pce respectfully call to the attention of those, if any, who may be 
Sandion opposed to the law, that two hundred and ninety-one children 


were enabled to remain in their own homes, while under other 
circumstances we do not know how many would be placed out in foster homes, 
or in institutions, and we do not think the monthly expenditure of $2,002.50 
in maintaining ninety-nine homes will prove to be a serious shock to the 
tax-payers of King County. Our citizens are too generous, and we believe 
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they will share with us the belief that the law as an experiment is amply justi- 
fied.” 


THE first bulletin printed for this Division is very properly a Parents’ 

Reading Course, which is now ready. Many thousand requests from mothers 

for ‘‘ The Care of the Baby”’ have been received. By courtesy 

Home Education 64f the American Medical Association a pamphlet on “Saving 
Division, Bureau age > ; 

of Dikaeation the Babies’’ can now be procured by mothers who desire it. 

A Literary Reading Course prepared by this Division is 

also ready, and many are taking advantage of it. A certificate will be given 

after the Course is completed. 


THE action of the State Board of Health in Oregon in providing a tiny 
concise booklet on ‘‘Rules and Regulations of School Health Officers”? with 
Oregon State Board 2 official badge will have a wide influence in promoting more 
of Health Enlists hygienic conditions in schools. Boys like responsibility. 
Codperation of The appointment states that, ‘“‘ By virtue of the power vested 
Pupilsas School jin you, it becomes your duty to look after the hygiene and 
Health Officers = canitation of your school.” Lighting is first considered in 
the directions given. The proper adjustment of windows, the place for the 
blackboard are designated. Ventilation comes next, with explicit directions 
even to the washing of the windows. The Care of the Building, Water 
Supplies, Toilets, Wash Basins, Grounds and General Directions, are all given 
in an eight-page booklet not over three inches long. Using the ability and 
energy of boys for a useful purpose, at the same time giving them practical 
education in hygiene, the Oregon State Board of Health has evolved a plan 
which will doubtless be adopted advantageously in other states. For further 
information write the State Board of Health, 1012 Selling Building, Portland, 
Oregon. Each school elects its own health officer from among the pupils and 
the State Board of Health supplies the badge and printed instructions. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association 
will meet in Cincinnati, February 22-27. This convention brings together the 
© leaders in educational work in the United States. Hundreds 

onference of i ae ed ee : ° ° 1 
National Congress ©! them are interested and actively promoting the ype, 
of Mothersand work in which the National Congress of Mothers is engaged. 
Parent-Teacher At the session given to the Congress the program will include 
pase addresses by U. S$. Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton, 

; ¥Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Boston Training School for Kinder- 
gartners, Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Supervisor of Kindergartens, New York, 
Wm. P. Evans, State Superintendent of Education, Missouri, Mr. I. I. Cam- 
mack, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City. 

Education in Home Making and Child Nurture will be the general topic. 
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What Are Our Children Reading ? 


By JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS 


What our children will read when 
grown is governed largely by what 
they read before they enter the teens. 
This seems a startling statement, but 
librarians, teachers, and thoughtful 
parents agree that it is true. Unless 
a taste for reading is cultivated in 
those early years a real love for books 
seldom develops in an_ individual; 
and that is truly a calamity. 

Putting aside the idea of culture, it 
is a wonderful safeguard to your girl 
or boy, particularly the latter, to be 
interested in books. Boys’ amuse- 
ments take them into the streets more 
than do girls’, and they are fond of 
being out at night. It is necessary to 
furnish attractions in the home to 
offset those of the street. Better far 
that he be under your roof lost in a 
printed page with which you too are 
familiar, than at a picture show with 
companions whose hearts you do-not 
know. The one puts you in touch 
with your child, the other carries him 
beyond your influence. Gather your 
family about you in the evening. 
Read, discuss, draw close in mutual 
interests. Think of the strength and 
comfort it has been to you in adult life 
to lose yourself in a book, and give 
your offspring this clean defense for 
the future. 

What books shall we select for 
them? That they may really enjoy 
a story it must be full of life and 
interest. This depends not so much 
upon the subject as upon the manner 
of presenting it. The child is just as 
much interested in instructive themes 
as in purely imaginative ones, if they 
are thrillingly told. Then, too, the 
vocabulary must meet his knowledge, 
for while it is well to stretch up some- 
what in this respect, that idea cannot 
be carried too far, lest the reader lose 
interest because his progress is too 
often blocked by unknown words. 

The story must have an atmosphere. 
The little one should feel that he is 


living at the very time of those about 
whom he is reading. Dry historic 
facts will give him a distaste for 
history. It is better for younger 
readers to have a book not quite so 
accurate that arouses interest, than 
prosy facts. When he grows older 
he will be willing to delve for truth 
along lines where he has takenpleasant 
sips in early days. 

“The Story of France,’”’ by Mary 
MacGregor, will delight almost any 
child, for it meets the requirements 
we have named, and is most interest- 
ingly illustrated. An active, atmo- 
spheric picture always holds a child, 
but sweet, placid pictures, studies of 
child life, in which adults delight, 
do not chain little people. Watch 
them hurriedly turn the pages. As 
soon as they get hold of some of E. 
Boyde Smith’s pictures they turn 
very slowly. The illustrations in this 
history of France are of this latter 
type. So also are those in the 
histories prepared by H. E. Marshall. 
“An Island Story’’—a child’s history 
of England—‘‘An Empire Story’’— 
stories of India, Australia, and Can- 
ada,—and ‘‘Scotland’s Stories”’ are 
stirring and colorful histories. 

However, in history as in other 
themes, we have valuable old works. 
Dickens, Hawthorne, and Irving can 
be had almost for the asking. Some 
of our very best works, books that 
will always remain children’s classics, 
can be secured for from twenty-five 
to fifty cents. These are the volumes 
children should be encouraged to buy 
for themselves. For although the col- 
lections in our public libraries are 
carefully selected, and open to all, 
yet every child should have a library 
of hisown. Thus he may browse and 
browse, and turn back again to his pet 
stories. That is ideal reading. Sev- 


eral of the school book companies, 
have published a long line of these 
books which can be bought with 
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pennies saved. In the meantime, let 
grownups encourage the collector by 
getting him some of the classics that 
he has not been able to secure because 
they are handsome and costly. There 
are exquisitely illustrated editions of 
Browning’s ‘‘Pied Piper of Hamlin,” 
Lamb’s ‘Tales of Shakspeare,”’ Ir- 
ving’s ‘‘ Legends of the Alhambra,” 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonderbook,” and 
“Tanglewood Tales,’’ Eugene Field’s 
“Poems of Childhood.” 

Then, in cheap forms as well as 
handsome we.find stories adapted for 
childhood from Greek myths, Roman 
legends, Norse tales. And all the 
standard literature of the ages that 
could appeal in story to child mind, 
seems to have been reproduced for it. 
Homer, Chaucer, Spencer, Dickens, 
may become familiar to youths before 
they read the original text. These 
foretastes whet the appetite for later 
feasts with the same authors. 

Before a child can read for himself 
the parent has wonderful opportuni- 
ties for shaping his tastes. Mother 
Goose and fairy tales are told and 
retold, rousing the imagination, and 
helping the little one to original 
expression, if he be encouraged to 
tell the stories himself. The first 
volume of the ‘‘ Heart of Oak Series,”’ 
childish rhymes and jingles, and some 
of the most widely known fables, 
becomes the child’s delight. Later 
on, simple nature books have a large 
place; and right here let us not forget 
“‘Eyes and No Eyes,” a story that 
has been thrust aside in the rush for 
poorer matter, and which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Charles Kingsley 
read to their children. 

When children begin to browse for 
themselves they love to make their 
own selections. Of course they need 
guidance, but if the adult arrange a 
list of possible books and give the 
boy or girl a chance to choose it will 
add to the zest in reading. For 
example, in biography which is so 
important because so inspiring, the 
following list might be given. A 
series of E. S. Brooks’, containing the 
“True Stories’”’ of Columbus, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Grant, Lafayette, 


and Franklin; a story of Stanley and 
one of Livingston by Golding; Helen 
Keller’s Life; Andrew Lang’s ‘Story 
of Joan of Arc”; Mrs. Lang’s “‘ Red 
Book of Heroes’’, from Hannibal to 
Florence Nightengale; Helen Hico- 
lay’s ‘‘ Boyhood of Lincoln.” 

When it comes to a selection of 
stories it is well to avoid the very 
prolific writers and those who write 
in series of six or seven books. A 
character is pretty sure to become 
overdone and tiresome if written up 
to such an extent. The over prolific 
writers lose in force and usually in 
style. Then, too, fad writers such 
as are now overdoing navigation of 
the air and the Boy Scout stories, 
just because there seems to be a sale 
for them, are likely to fill the stories 
with errors of all sorts. 

After all, the old story writers are 
as new to our children as they were to 
us, and in Louise M. Alcott, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, Mary Mapes Dodge, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and others of our old friends, our chil- 
dren are bound to grow interested. 

Recently in Washington a boy of 
eighteen, just dismissed from a reform 
school, was arrested for committing 
numerous and daring robberies. He 
said his impulse to such evil came from 
reading stories of crime. Such books 
are not to be found in most of our 
public libraries, but the newspapers 
and magazines that lie on our library 
table are full of stories youths ought 
never to see. Let the books that 
surround our children be sufficiently 
alive in interest to hold them from 
accounts of evil, which are always 
very much alive. . 

Overdrawn stories with no pictures 
of real evil are often injurious, in as 
much as they unfit young people for 
the practical realities of life and 
every day conditions. Because of 
some wonderful and unnatural change 
in the life of the heroine they are in a 
state of expectation that such achange 
will come into their own lives; and so, 
instead of doing the duty at hand, 
they dream of events that can never 
transpire. 
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In Southy’s ‘.Doctor,”’ is this pas- 
sage, by which we may be able to 
test not only our own reading, but 
the books we put into our children’s 
hands. He says: ‘Would you know 
whether the tendency of a book is 
good or evil, examine in what state 
of mind you lay it down. If it 
induces you to suspect that what you 
have been accustomed to think un- 
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lawful may after all be innocent, and 
that may be harmless which you have 
hitherto been taught to think danger- 
ous,—if so,—throw that book into 
the fire, whatever name it may bear 
upon the title-page. Throw it into 
the fire, young man! Young woman, 
away with the whole set, although it 
should be the prominent feature of a 
rosewood book-case.”’ 





A Practical Solution of the Moving Picture Problem 


By MISS FLORA L. HENDLEY 


Supervising Principal Sixth Division, Washington, D. C. 


That the moving picture is of the 
highest educational value is beyond 
question, and that there is available 
an abundance of material illustrative 
of school subjects is known to us all, 
but how to bring the pictures to the 
pupils, or the pupils to the pictures is 
the problem. It is to tell how this 
problem was successfully solved by 
some schools of Washington, D. C., 
that this article is written. 

In the northeast section of the city 
is what is called in the school organiza- 
tion the Sixth Division, an area of 
about two square miles, containing 
eleven small school buildings and 
accommodating about three thousand 
pupils. No building in the group 
has an assembly hall, nor electricity 
to operate a machine. Clearly the 
pictures could not be brought to the 
pupils. How, then, could the pupils 
be brought to the pictures? 

One morning, about four years ago, 
the manager of one of the moving 
picture houses of the section came to 
the supervisor’s office to inquire 
whether it would be possible to secure 
the attendance of pupils at a matinee 
performance of The Tale of Two 
Cities, which was one of the features 
coming on his circuit in a few weeks. 
Here was an opportunity! The eighth 
grade pupils would at that time be 
reading the story. But some pre- 
liminary work had to be done. The 


permission of the superintendent to 
allow the pupils to use the literature 
periods of two days for this purpose 
was easily secured. Then the parents 
must be reached, as there was no 
money available to meet the expense, 
and each pupil must have the admis- 
sion fee of a nickel. The supervisor 
presented the plan to the parents on 
parents’ day and at the parent- 
teachers’ association meeting, from 
whom it received universal and hearty 
approval. 

When the day of the performance 
arrived the last hour of the school 
day was taken, each class attending 
was accompanied by its teacher, and 
the affair was a marked success. A 
decided impetus was given to the 
study of the masterpiece, and its 
contemporaneous history was eagerly 
read. 

The Columbus story came out soon 
after, and was secured by the manager. 
All pupils from the second to the 
eighth grade inclusive were taken to 
see it. No need to teach the history 
of Columbus after the pupils had seen 
the wonderfully vivid portrayal of his 
ambitions, his disappointments, his 
voyage, his triumph and his subse- 
quent hardships. To the children 
Columbus was a real personality, and 
the history lesson became a discussion 
of the events of his life, and not the 
recitation of facts learned from a 
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book. The older children were much 
interested in hearing how the films 
were produced; that they were made 
on Lake Michigan with the caravels 
presented to the United States by 
Spain at the celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of Am- 
erica, that Indians were brought from 
the reservations and that the pupils 
of the Chicago schools were taken to 
see the process of making the reelg. 

About this time the supervisor 
learned that the General Film Com- 
pany has an educational department 
in New York from which reels can be 
secured at a cost of $2 to $3 a day 
each, and a new field was open. 
These films can not be procured by 
any theatrical manager; they are 
rented to educational institutions 
only, therefore a different plan had 
to be adopted. The manager of the 
moving picture theatre was willing 
to co-operate in every way. He gave 
the use of his house to the schools, 
charging only the actual expenses— 
the wages of the operator and the cost 
of the current. 

From the rich catalogue published 
by the General Film Company such 
a program as the following was 
selected corresponding to the nature 
work, geography, history and litera- 
ture of the grades: 


Kindergarten and First Grades— 
The Carrot Caterpillar. 
Doll Making. 
The Three Bears. 
Second Grade— 
How Plants are Born, Live and Die. 
Dutch Kids. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Third Grade— 
Wild Birds at Home. 
In Japan. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Fourth Grade— 
Daniel Boone. 
Logging in the Cumberland Mountains. 
Return of Ulysses. 
Fifth Grade— 
The Rubber Industry in Malasia. 
The Alps. 
Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp. 
Sixth Grade— 
Picturesque Canada. 
The Boston Tea Party. 
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The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Seventh Grade— 
Making of Paper. 
The Rhine from Cologne to Bingen. 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Eighth Grade— 
Across the Isthmus in 1912. 
The Eruption of Mt. Etna. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Julius Cesar. 


In the presentation of this program 
one day was devoted to the primary 
grades, and one to the grammar 
grades, the pictures being shown at 
9:30, 10:30, I and 2. 

As the plan progressed other mana- 
gers proffered the use of their theatres, 
and films are now shown in two 
sections of the division to shorten the 
walk for the younger children, and 
the time in transit for the older ones. 

If the admission fees net a sum 
greater than the expenses, the surplus 
is used for the purchase of playground 
material. 

As the exhibition is a school exer- 
cise, given in school time, school 
discipline, to a certain extent, is 
maintained. No eatables are taken 
into the theatres, which is left as 
clean as when entered; each teacher 
takes charge of the admission fees of 
her class; every class has its assigned 
place in the theatre; and the older 
pupils act as ushers. No music is 
played in order to allow the teacher 
to make explanations in a low voice. 
The children form a critical and 
appreciative audience. Unusually 
fine scenes receive favorable comment, 
and applause is given with judgment. 
The training in good manners in 
public assemblies is not without value. 

For pupils who cannot have the 
advantage of the wonderful scenes of 
foreign lands depicted by Elmendorf 
and Holmes the geographical pictures 
form an excellent substitute. The 
film ‘‘ From the Arctic to the Tropics,”’ 
which is a trip down one of the Andes 
Mountains from the snow line to the 
base, gives a lasting impression of 
the effect of altitude on climate. 

Many historical incidents are faith- 
fully represented and the renditions 
of literary masterpieces are usually 
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satisfactory. The Lady of the Lake 
was produced amid the beauty of the 
Trossachs and Ivanhoe at an English 
castle. The pupils were disappointed 
that Blanche of Devon did not appear 
in the former, and that in Silas 
Marner Eppie’s hair was not so light 
as they had fancied. When general 
use by the educational world makes 
the production of these films more 
remunerative the makers will be care- 
ful to adhere closely to the text if 
such adherence is demanded. 

We are looking forward with much 
pleasurable anticipation to the coming 
of Evangeline, a five-reel production, 
made by the Canadian Bioscope Co., 
which has received many commenda- 
tions. 

Industrial films are particularly 
satisfactory. The Rubber Industry, 
The Making of Paper, In a Cotton 
Mill, and many others give the child 
clear conceptions of processes. 

The advantage of the use of films 
is shown nowhere in a greater degree 
than in composition, both oral and 
written. The children are eager to 
narrate what they have seen, and the 
vocabulary seems to be forthcoming 
whenthe ideas are clamoring for expres- 
sion. After seeing the films, the 
dramatization of The Three Bears by 
the first grade children was a realistic 
performance. 

Perhaps in the future all schools 
will be provided with moving pictures, 
but, until that halcyon period arrives, 
it is entirely feasible to secure the same 
results in a less degree with an expen- 
diture of time and patience. 

Any school community of one 
thousand or more pupils can give a 
varied program on a self-paying basis. 
Many films are adapted to more than 
one grade. At our shows when time 
permits a fourth film is added to the 
usual three, one from another grade 
program being used. The third and 
fourth grade pupils were most enthu- 
siastic over Paul Revere’s Ride, 
scheduled for the seventh grade, and 
the beautiful colored film, Wild Birds 
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at Home, showing the habits of birds 
and the care of the young, was equally 
pleasing to the kindergartners and 
the eighth graders. Most managers 
of moving picture houses will be glad 
to work with the schools, perhaps 
because they have children in the 
schools, perhaps from policy. 

At times our pupils are enabled to 
see expensive plays at a low price. 
When Ivanhoe, a five-reel film shown 
at ten cents, came to one of the 
houses, the pupils were allowed to 
attend during school hours for five 
cents. As a thousand children at- 
tended, and the manager had no 
expense for ticket takers, ushers, or 
music, he was well repaid. It is a 
good plan to give the managers a list 
of school subjects, that they may be 
on the lookout to secure appropriate 
productions. 

We are careful that the demand for 
a nickel does not come so often as to 
be a drain on a small income which 
has to provide for a large family, 
and if, through poverty, a pupil is 
unable to pay the admission, he is 
always taken with the rest of the class. 

If the schools are called upon to 
raise money there is no easier way 
than by moving picture benefits. 
No funds are appropriated to keep 
the school playgrounds of Washington 
open during the summer and the 
schools are called upon to contribute 
the necessary amount. The Sixth 
Division raised its quota in this way. 
For this purpose a popular program is 
given, including a trick film and a 
child hero story. 

We have always in mind the ideal 
of elevating the taste of the children 
so that they will enjoy the better 
class of pictures. This result is slow 
in appearing, but we believe the leaven 
is working. 

Catalogues of educational films can 
be secured from the General Film 
Company, Educational Department, 
71 West 23d Street, New York, or 
1808-12 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 
—Teachers Magazine. 
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Handicapping the Boy 


By MARION EVERETT HAYN 


THERE has never been a time when 
mothers have been more keenly alive 
to the responsibilities incumbent upon 
them than today. With few excep- 
tions, they are willing to sacrifice 
their time, their strength, their in- 
clinations for the comfort and the 
happiness of their children. 

But in spite of this, there are 
mothers who handicap their sons from 
babyhood by dressing them in a dis- 
tinctive manner. No little boy likes 
to be attired one whit differently from 
his playmates. Contrary to the opin- 
ion entertained by many people that 
the small boy’s feelings are adamant— 
that slurs and unkind remarks never 
penetrate below the surface—there is 
no one more sensitive than the boy. 

The mother who considers her son’s 
feelings impervious to unkind criti- 
cism may, by her thoughtlessness, do 
that child permanent injury. Many 
a supersensitive man dates his un- 
pleasant characteristics from some 
caustic remark of his parent. 

From the time he can stand alone 
the small boy looks with admiration 
upon the boy older than himself. 
He attempts to imitate him in his 
actions, his manner of speech and 
his occupations. 

Nothing is more humiliating to 
the small boy than to be attired in 
such a way as to give the other boys 
a chance to call him a girl. The 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy”’ period has 
fortunately long since passed away. 
While the dainty belongings of the 
boy of that period appealed to a large 
number of mothers, I am sure the 
small ruffled shirts and velvet jackets 
covered many a heartache. The 
mother who sends her son out among 
his playmates attired in a fashion to 
provoke their ridicule may do her 
child an irreparable and lasting injury. 

I had this fact impressed forcibly 
on my mind one afternoon not long 
ago. I had been down town with 
my seven-year-old son; and, as we 


stepped from the car at the corner of 
our street, he called my attention toa 
crowd of big boys some distance 
away. 

“‘Oh, mother, look!’’ he exclaimed, 
pointing in their direction, ‘just see 
what those boys are doing to the 
little boy who lives in the row back 
of us!”’ 

I could see that the child was being 
roughly treated. They were in the 
middle of the street, and one boy was 
holding him while another was trying 
to take off the little boy’s embroidered 
sailor collar. The other boys stood 
by, jeering. 

“It’s his mother’s fault that the 
big boys fight with him!’’ my boy 
cried as we hurried to the little boy’s 
assistance. 

“Why is his mother to blame?” 
I asked in surprise. ‘‘Didn’t she 
send a nurse girl to take care of him?” 
A small colored girl, shivering with 
fright, stood a short distance away. 

“Who wants a nurse tagging after 
him when you are seven!”’ was my 
boy’s bitter retort. ‘His mother 
hasn’t any right to make him wear 
such baby clothes!”’ 

By this time we had reached the 
scene of the disturbance; and I ques- 
tioned the large boy, who seemed to 
be the leader, as to his reason for 
quarreling with the small boy. 

“Oh, we were just sandpapering 
Miss Prissy!’’ he sneered with a grin. 
“‘Her fine clothes queered us!”? 

With the look of a hunted animal, 
the little boy jumped up. He pulled 
off his long velveteen coat and threw 
it on the pavement; his sailor collar, 
mussed and torn, followed in its wake; 
and on the top of these he tossed his 
light kid gloves. 

“Here!” he angrily cried to the 
colored girl, “pick up these things 
and take them home!” 

“Oh, Raymond!” protested the 
nurse, ‘‘what will your mother say?” 

“It’s the last time you'll ever see 
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me in these clothes!’’ the boy retorted 
as he ran off up the street, far ahead 
of the nurse girl. 

And he was right. He was never 
again seen dressed as he had been that 
afternoon. The very next day he 
appeared in a suit of brown corduroy 
with collar and tie, similar to those 
worn by the other boys of his own age. 
The reason for the change in his style 
of dress I never found out; but it was 
easy to surmise that a recital of the 
incidents of that afternoon taught his 
mother a lesson. Probably for the 
first time she had been brought to a 
realization of how much unhappiness 
her selfishness had caused the boy. 

The remark of an older boy concern- 
ing the cut of the smaller boy’s 
collar may make this garment either 
a joy or a thing hated forever. A 
boy’s clothes are of great moment. 
Through them his character may be 
shaped, to a greater or less degree, 
according to his disposition. 

It sometimes happens that an unruly 
boy may be completely changed 
through the medium of clothes. By 
this I do not mean that a boy should 
be allowed to become vain. Far 
from it. But I do believe that the 
boy of six and older should be allowed 
to select his own clothes, so long’as 
he keeps within a stated expenditure 
and is guided by the advice of his 
parents. 

I once knew of a boy who was the 
terror of his school. For the first few 
days, upon his arrival in school, the 
teacher had difficulty in maintaining 
discipline, owing to his behavior. He 
was a peculiar looking boy. The 
teacher wondered at the way he was 
dressed. One day he would wear an 
apron, such as is worn by the two- 
year-old; the next he would appear in 
woollen trousers and an outgrown 
blouse. 

Nothing that the teacher could do 
or say seemed to make the least 
impression on the boy; but instead of 
becoming disheartened at her lack 
of success, the teacher, who was a 
clever woman with many years’ 
experience in primary teaching to 
back her, studied the child carefully. 


One morning, several weeks later, 
the boy came into the school with his 
overcoat buttoned up tightly around 
his neck. His eyes were red and 
swollen, as if from crying. The 
teacher looked at him in amazement 
as he took his seat. 

“John,” she said kindly, ‘don’t 
you think you’d better take off your 
coat? The room is very warm this 
morning. I’m afraid you may take 
cold when you go out.” 

But John refused; he shook his 
head and said he felt cold. 

The teacher waited a moment and 
then went down the aisle and un- 
buttoned the garment, in spite of his 
vigorous protests. To her surprise 
she found that instead of his cus- 
tomary clothes he was wearing a 
girl’s dress! 

“You may go home, John,’ she 
whispered, catching sight of the 
piteous appeal in his eyes, ‘‘and tell 
your mother I am coming to see her 
this afternoon.” 

The boy’s mother was amazed, 
when, with much tact, the teacher 
hinted to her that one reason for 
John’s unruly behavior might be due 
to the manner in which he was dressed. 
The woman then admitted that she 
had used his clothes as a means of 
discipline. She declared she had not 
been thrown in contact with children 
until after her marriage; she had had 
no previous experience in their govern- 
ment. 

“When John was just a baby,” she 
explained, ‘‘I discovered that he never 
liked to wear ragged or dirty clothes. 
And so I used this knowledge as a 
potent means of punishment. But 
I hadn’t the least idea it would do 
him any harm!” 

From the day John was allowed to 
go to school attired like the other 
boys, his uncouth manners began to 
improve. He had no longer need to 
devise means to ward off the taunts 
of his playmates, so he took an 
interest in his lessons. 

When more of the mothers of today 
become cognizant of the fact that their 
sons are handicapped by distinctive 
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dressing there will be less of discontent 
and unhappiness among our small 
boys. When mothers awake to the 
realization that the greatest kindness 
a parent can bestow upon her child 
is to let him become just a plain, 
normal boy, there will be fewer 
children subjected to daily humilia- 
tion and cruel gibes. 
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Crosses and tribulations, beyond 
the power of the mother to relieve, 
will overtake the boy; cherished hopes 
will fail of fruition; griefs will appall 
him; but there is no true mother, 
however much self sacrifice may be 
demanded of her, who would wilfully 
handicap her boy as he sets out on 
the journey of life. 


Discipline and Individuality 


By L. A. LOWE, M.A. 


The ideal at which every man and 
every woman should aim is complete 
individuality and perfect self-control, 
—one of the three qualities which 
‘alone lead life to sovereign power,” 
—not by any means only in the in- 
terests of their own character develop- 
ment, but because, thereby, they can 
do the greatest service to others, and 
if men and women should strive after 
this perfect combination, then every 
child and every boy and girl should be 
learning to strive. I draw special 
attention to young children, as habits 
of sound discipline and of initiative, 
early acquired, nearly always last 
through life. 

The difficulty of a real compound of 
these ingredients and not a mere 
mixture (to use the scientific terms), 
arises from the fact that the two 
qualities appear to advance along 
two totally different roads, for, in 
spite of much that has been written 
and said lately on the subject, I feel 
that in the early days discipline has 
to be to a great extent external, that 
is from outside influences, both at 
home and at school, though of course 
discipline, which is the result of out- 
side influence, must eventually give 
way to the more perfect form—self- 
discipline. 

If we think. of the way in which 
different nations or individuals have 
viewed this all-important question 
from time to time, we shall see that 
the pendulum has swung now to the 
side of very strict external discipline, 


developing into undue severity, and 
consequent automatic unreasoning 
self-repression, and now to the side of 
immoderate self-expression or indi- 
viduality, unrestrained by conven- 
tionality or outside influence, de- 
veloping into selfish lack of consider- 
ation of the interests of others. These 
are the two pitfalls of exaggerated 
devotion to the one aim or to the 
other, and it is only by mixing the 
two ingredients in almost scientific 
proportions, that we can hope to keep 
above ground in educating the young 
(using the word “educating”’ in its 
widest sense). 

In olden times, when education had 
begun to be a subject for thought, 
Republican Sparta and Rome might 
perhaps be quoted as examples of 
countries which laid great stress on 
the importance of external discipline, 
while the Athenian, or at any rate the 
later Athenian, carried the other 
view so far, that his sense of individu- 
ality made him both ungovernable 
and eager to spend his time in-telling 
or hearing some new thing, which 
state of mind argues a lack of power of 
concentration, one of the most im- 
portant factors in discipline, and, 
curiously enough, it is known that in 
sport the Athenian won the largest 
number of short races, which required 
brilliancy, but failed in the longer 
races, which required perseverance, a 
quality closely allied to concentration. 

Futility and lack of initiative in 
man or woman may come from three 
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sources: (1) Over-repression in child- 
hood; (2) natural indecision leading 
to half-heartedness; (3) lack of train- 
ing in mental and moral discipline, for 
the two types of discipline must go 
hand in hand, and one without the 
other is powerless to produce a force- 
ful character. 

If then you will go as far with me as 
to admit that individuality must not 
be crushed either in the young child, 
or in the growing boy or girl, may I 
now take you a step further, so that 
we may consider the barriers to the 
healthy and not abnormal growth of 
individuality? 

The danger of undue repression by 
harshness and severity is now almost 
a thing of the past, but there is 
another very subtle form of repression, 
which may do great harm and check 
the young and healthy plant of indi- 
viduality, and that is lack of interest 
in, or worse still kindly contempt of, 
or a somewhat flippant view of what 
is really the all-absorbing effort for 
the moment on the part of the child. 
This mistake is generally due not to 
any intentional unkindness, but to a 
lack of imagination in the other 
person. I mean, for instance, those 
who, seeing a child strive clumsily to 
make a toy, or a doll’s frock, or any 
piece of handwork, will either finish 
it themselves or airily go to the shop 
and buy the thing ready made. This 
form of repression is the greater 
danger to individuality at the present 
day; it is partly the result of the 
number of cheap mechanical toys, 
but still more, perhaps, the result of 
the desire to give the child whatever 
we think he wants, even before he 
wants it. In any case, whatever its 
cause, it is very fatal to the growth of 
individuality. 

The second barrier—natural inde- 
cision—is a very difficult one with 
which to cope. Fortunately, it is 
not very often a congenital weakness 
(if it is, the only way to deal with it is, 
I believe, to insist on a decided opinion 
or preference rather frequently and 
for a somewhat prolonged period), but 
as a weakness it is more often due 
either to too great a choice of toys or 


amusements in childhood or to an 
environment of indecision. When 
parents or teachers are undecided, 
many children will contract a fault 
which was not inherent in them. 
The third barrier to the growth of 
individuality is the main subjeet of 
consideration—lack of discipline, and 
here we find the chief problem of the 
present-day system of education, both 
at home and at school. This disci- 
pline may be imposed from without or 
from within. There is an extreme 
school which, even from the earliest 
days, believes in an almost complete 
absence of the external type, claiming 
to obtain a much more real and 
lasting result from the internal type, 
faulty though it must be in the very 
young and inexperienced. I feel that, 
though self-discipline is the ideal of 
the man and woman, and can be 
aimed at even in the youngest child 
who has developed his thinking pow- 
ers, yet on the young discipline 
should be, to a great extent, imposed 
from without, while on the grown-up 
it should be self-imposed. Special 
circumstances may of course help a 
very young child to control himself; 
he will often be quite quiet where 
there is serious illness, but a sense of 
order, under normal conditions, must 
and should be obtained by rule. Why 
should most children (who are not 
born with a sense of neatness) think 
that a room is better tidy than untidy; 
that handling delicate and valuable 
china isa risky proceeding; that finger- 
marks are not pretty on the walls; 
that shouting in a strident voice is 
ugly; or that rushing full tilt in a 
narrow passage or on the stairs may 
be rather dangerous to others; while 
jumping on to a train when it is 
running is unsafe for the child who 
jumps? Nor can one_ necessarily 
expect that children should remember 
the advisability or the why and where- 
fore of a different and more restrained 
line of action; obedience to some 
simple rule in their lives is, I believe, 
more productive of self-control than 
a good deal of reasoning and argu- 
ment on the subject. Gradually, too, 
they will learn to see the reason of the 
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rule and the advisability of the line 
of conduct which it engenders. And 
what is true of the child is equally 
true of the growing boy or girl, though 
naturally the rules grow less stringent, 
and the discipline from within grows 
more active. For instance, many boys 
and girls have to learn the value of 
punctuality, or of neatness in their 
bedrooms, from a rule; girls would not 
realize perhaps, except from a rule 
(though they realize it easily when 
they are older) that it is not advisable 
for them to be out alone after dark, 


and many similar cases I might bring - 


before you, but I think the whole 
matter resolves itself into this: the 
rule of children should be that of a 
benevolent monarchy. which encour- 
ages individual effort, while the rule 
of manhood and of womanhood should 
be that of a well-ordered republic, in 
which the individual republican finds 
in himself the stimulus to effort, 
always mindful, however, of the wel- 
fare of the community. 

Even Madame Montessori, who is 
perhaps the greatest exponent of 
self-expression and discipline from 
without from the age of infancy, 
appears, perhaps almost unconscious- 
ly, to believe in the principle of the 
sway of a benevolent monarchy, in 
that she advises that, if a child in his 
freedom hurts or annoys others, in 
other words shows the lack of con- 
sideration so common to childhood, 
that child should sit by himself and 
be only allowed to look on at the 
cheerful ordered play of the others, 
though, in order to take away the 
idea of punishment, he and the other 
children are told that he is ill. Of 
course, he is for the time being morally 
ill, but there is no doubt that the 
system of external discipline is at 
work, with the inevitable punishment 
(not corporal) which follows and 
should follow lack of discipline in- 
volving distress or annoyance to 
others. 

You will conclude from what has 
been said that I am in favor of ex- 
ternal discipline imposed in childhood 
and in adolescence, but let it be wisely 
imposed in the sense that St. Paul 
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advocates when he says, “Children, 
obey your parents,” and “Ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath, 
but nurture them in the chastening 
and admonition of the Lord.” These 
words sum up the whole matter. 
Parents and teachers, let your dis- 
cipline be reasonable and tactful, not 
tyrannical, but given this, insist that 
the children obey. 

When I spoke of discipline, I spoke 
of two kinds—mental and moral, for 
the former is rather apt to be over- 
looked in the search for the latter; 
but mental discipline must be fused 
with moral discipline, if we are to 
look forward to a nature compounded 
of the right proportion of ingredients. 

Mental discipline can almost be 
summed up in these few words—the 
power of concentration. This power 
may be natural or acquired, but there 
is no mental control without it. Lord 
Chesterfield, writing to his son, insists 
over and over again on the importance 
of attention and on the great fault of 
inattention. He places attention in 
the first rank of qualities which should 
be acquired from childhood. Lack of 
concentration, or inattention must 
therefore never be contentedly ac- 
cepted as an excuse for a child’s bad 
work or disobedience. Concentration 
must at all costs be acquired, and it 
will be found that perseverance goes 
hand in hand with concentration. Of 
course, it oftens happens that a child 
will use concentration in dealing with 
things he likes, and not with things 
he does not like. <A boy or girl may 
play or draw with extreme concentra- 
tion and yet let the attention wander 
immediately subjects such as arith- 
metic, Latin or French are to the fore. 
Beware of giving as an excuse for the 
child’s inability to cope with some 
subjects “‘It must be the way it’s 
taught?”” It is often given as a 
reason, even in educational books; but 
how is it then that seven children out 
of ten may be thoroughly interested 
in and keen on the subject, while the 
other three, or even a smaller pro- 
portion, may fail in the very same 
lesson through inattention. I believe 
that concentration is fostered by 
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giving the child work which is really 
hard, even o¢casionally over hard 
work, which requires the putting 
forth of all his mental energy, rather 
than by giving him work which he can 
easily master. We always row our 
best against the stream. Then again, 
though it may seem rather a hard 
counsel, I believe it is very frequently 
advisable that the child should work 
on in spite of physical discomfort—a 
slight headache or toothache—pro- 
vided always the hours of work are not 
prolonged, and the child is not really 
ill. One knows from one’s own ex- 
perience, that often a headache passes 
with extreme interest in one’s work, 
and only increases with too ready 
sympathy and insufficient occupation. 
In order to gain concentration, per- 
severance and doggedness, it is, I 
believe, of importance to provide more 
or less ordered occupation at an early 
age, whether in the nursery or in the 
Kindergarten, for a portion of the 
day, though a child should be left to 
amuse himself for the greater part, so 
that his efforts towards self-realization 
may not be unduly checked, but there 
can be little doubt that impatience and 
desultory mental habits are often 
inculcated very young from a child’s 
not having regular occupation for his 
mind. I am glad to think that the 
“running wild’’ theory for the first 
few years of a child’s life has almost 
died a natural death. Children want 
occupation for the mind as well as for 
the body, and it is unfair to provide 
the one and to withhold the other. 
Another side of.mental discipline 
which is apt to be neglected is the 
exact use of language, both from the 
point of view of truthfulness and of 
self-expression. There are far more 
half-lies told from inexactitude, “‘slop- 
piness”’ of language, than there are 
downright deliberate falsehoods. And 
under this heading should of course be 
classed exaggeration, also the inor- 
dinate use of slang, particularly of 
ugly slang, and the distortion of 


words by abbreviations, such as 
gym., matric., exam. The careful 
use of the mother tongue is mainly a 
matter of habit, and I think I can 
honestly say that it is most rare that 
any girl, speaking to me, uses these 
shortened forms, because she knows 
that if she does, she will have to say 
the word over again. I have no 
doubt that in many homes the same 
type of mental discipline is going on, 
and it is really important, for the 
insistence on the exact use of language 
is one of the best forms of mental 
training at our disposal; it is necessar- 
ily, at the beginning, a type of disci- 
pline imposed from without, for it is 
only gradually that boys and girls 
cultivate a sense of the beauty and 
fitness of language. 

You may very rightly say: What 
can we do to make children appreciate 
the value of concentration, perse- 
verance, exact use of language, and 
so on? And my only answer can be: 
Stir up in them ambition in its best 
sense; the desire to excel, not to excel 
others from the point of view of beat- 
ing them, but to be excellent. It will 
be very slow work in some cases, but 
it is work well worth doing, and work 
which is absolutely essential in the 
pursuit of mental discipline. 

There is sometimes a tendency to 
consider the physical well-being of the 
child, exclusive of his mental well- 
being, of paramount importance. The 
two together are of paramount im- 
portance; a child is not really healthy 
unless he is sound both mentally and 
physically, and it stands to reason 
that his mind, as well as his body 
must have exercise if it is to be kept 
in good condition and to grow and 
mature as it should. One great ad- 
vantage of mental training is that the 
mind, if it has had a proper start in 
childhood and has been carefully 
nurtured in adolescence, continues to 
grow and develop, until far past the 
prime of physical life. 

To be Continued. 
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The Boy Problem in Cities and Small Towns 


By IRVING E. VINING 


“There is no failure unless you ad- 
mit it in your life. Keep the hopeful, 
affirmative thought. Say, if you will, 
that what some call failure is only a 
temporary check of your success.”’ 


First GLANCE MEANS MucH 


“The first glance you give a boy 
willmean much tohim. Sogivehima 
look of encouragement.”’ ‘Every boy 
wants to be acceptable, wants to feel 
at ease, wants to be a part of the great 
whole, so start things right and make 
him feel he is on a common ground. 
Psychologically, the first thing done 
when we meet as strangers is to 
compare types. Without realizing 
just what is going on probably this is 
happening when we meet a young 
boy. If we look at him coldly, 
critically and make him feel he is not 
acceptable we are doing him a wrong. 
We raise in him antagonism or a 
feeling of unworthiness. 

“‘Let the boy feel that he is a part 
of the home, that his opinions are 
worth something. Never let him feel 
that he isn’t wanted. In the govern- 
ment of the home the same rules apply 
in a way as in the government of the 
community. If the thought is con- 
tinually uttered that the boy is un- 
usual, shy, awkward, a nuisance, not 
companionable, not to be trusted, he 
will soon begin to seek outside friends 
and in many cases they will not be the 
best kind for him to cultivate. 


OTHER COMPANIONS EASY 


“He will say, ‘If mother never 
makes a friend of me, Jimmy, ’round 
the corner, will. Father doesn’t like 
to talk to me. He scowls when I say 
anything and tells me to keep still. 
Some of the boys in the neighborhood 
never do that.” Boys want to be a 
part of this world and if the father 
and mother world ostracizes them they 
are bound to seek other companion- 


ship. Don’t talk at the boy, talk to 
and with him.” 

In the home see that the child ac- 
complishes what he starts to do. 
Make him know that he is an im- 
portant factor in the world. That 
his task must be done by him or it 
must forever go undone. Things 
begun and never finished, you may 
tell him, will be shadowy forms that 
will follow him all his life. The 
master mind is the mind imbued with 
the achievement of many things, 
strong in its feeling that the accom- 
plishments of life have been many.” 


FEAR SHOULD BE ELIMINATED 


“Take ‘failure’ and ‘fear’ out of 
your boy’s dictionary. From _ the 
germs in the carpet to the imaginable 
bogies of the dark some children are 
raised on fear. A boy should be 
taught to fear nothing. His adjust- 
ment to the world should be made 
through proper social relations. A 
following of things accomplished never 
can come to him who is afraid all the 
time. By self-affirmative, by a posi- 
tive belief in self and in his responsi- 
bility as a part of the world the boy 
will cast aside fear, dishonesty and all 
things that undermine and _ hinder. 

‘Vocational work will keep the boy 
interested. He needs something to 
occupy his time, energies, brains and 
hands. Set before him the star of 
hope. Don’t be afraid to speak the 
encouraging word. It pays: If the 
lad makes mistakes don’t let him think 
they are abnormal and that he is a 
failure. Talk success. Make him 
believe in success. 


SEVEN STAGES IN LIFE 


There are seven distinct periods in 
the boy’s and man’s life. First, the 
period of positive belief in everything 
and everyone when love and belief 
send messages of growth and develop- 
ment to every part of the body. 
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Second—Between 6 and 11 years of 
age, when there is the gradual de- 
velopment into the race man; the 
time when mothers try to make little 
gentlemen instead of little savages of 
their boys. 

Third—The period of transition, 
when physical development comes, 
when self-absorbing instincts and 
secretiveness are noticed. 

Fourth—A period of reaction, of 
keen self-analysis, of a pressing in of 
responsibilities. At this time boys 
need the advice of their father or of 
some good manly tactful man. 

Fifth—The young manhood, the 
period of experiment with the world. 

Sixth—Manhood, 35 to 45, the 
working out of actualities. 

Seventh—From 45 on—either a 
happy and successful attaining or a 
resting of nothingness and failure. 
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CRIMINAL SOCIAL FOE 


“In the criminal courts the criminal 
is made to feel that he is not accept- 
able. Heisanenemy tosociety. He 
thinks he is born of an ostracized class. 
The breaking point comes in the life 
of the criminal when he realizes that 
he is not acceptable. He thinks there 
is no hope for him and he becomes an 
enemy to society and goes back to his 
old life. This isn’t necessary, but he 
thinks it is and that is the same to 
him. 

“Let us start the boys right.” 

“Don’t let any of our tiny lads turn 
into the criminal class. Let us give 
them encouragement, make them feel 
acceptable. Shall we say to them, 
‘Go on, boys, goon. Weare with you. 
There is no such word as fail.’”’ 


Contagious Diseases of School Children 


The Monthly Bulletin of the New 
York State Department of Health 
states that ‘There is no more danger- 
ous or mistaken idea than that oft- 
repeated remark of parents in regard 
to measles, whooping cough, chicken 
pox and other minor diseases, ‘the 
children must have these diseases 
some time, and the sooner they get 
over them the better,’ according to 
the New York State Department of 
Health. 

“Every year that the children can 
be guarded from these diseases it should 
be done, for it is with infants and 
young children that they often prove 
fatal. Even though the children live, 
they often go through life with bad 
ears, poor eyes, a weak heart or some 
other crippling malady as a result of 
them. 

“Twenty-five per cent. of the chil- 
dren under one year who have whoop- 
ing cough die; 16 per cent. die of 
measles. At three years of age this 
death rate from these diseases is re- 
duced to 6.8 for whooping cough and 
5.3 for measles. 

““At five years the deaths from 


whooping cough fall to 4.1 per cent. 
and to .7 per cent. for measles. 

“Every precaution should be taken 
to prevent taking these diseases, and 
if taken to prevent others from catch- 
ing them. 

“The special danger in measles and 
whooping cough is that they are most 
easily taken at the very beginning, 
when there may be no symptoms 
except a running nose or a slight 
cough. 

“Children who have only a cold in 
the head should especially keep away 
from young children and should be 
careful not to cough or sneeze except 
in a handkerchief. Children who are 
well should be taught to protect 
themselves from danger by watching 
what goes into their mouths. Most 
disease germs get in by way of the 
mouth, and if fingers and pencils were 
kept out, if glasses and spoons were 
always clean these contagious diseases 
would decrease. Personal cleanliness 


and care can prevent taking these 
diseases which come from contact 
with others. 

“Wash the hands at the proper 
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times and on the necessary occasions; 
in your housekeeping, remove, not 
just stir up, the dust; good homely 
soap and water often feats a disin- 
fectant in warding off disease; collect 
offending and dangerous secretions on 
cheap fabrics and burn them; never 
fail to wash the hands after the daily 
or more frequent exigencies of the 
toilet room; take care to make it the 
habit to guard the mouth and nose 
with the handkerchief, in sneezing 
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and coughing or even in emergency 
by the turning of the head or the 
intervention of the hand; be discrimi- 
nate in the mode and subject of your 
kissing; keep the windows open.” 
These are the shibboleths by which 
you may know the enlightened sani- 
tarian. These, and not offensive and 
too often ineffective chemicals and 
nostrums, are his outfit for the ups 
and downs of the common road in 
disease-prevention. 


Woman’s Board of Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Invites Members of Mother’s Congress 


The Women of California send 
greetings to their sisters in the East 
and bid them welcome, a most cordial 
welcome, within our gates in I9I5 
where the best we have is their to 
command. Come and bring your 
friends. 

The Woman’s Board of the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition have 
undertaken much that is local, which 
they deem it their duty to care for, 
viz: The furnishing and maintaining 
the California Building, and be host- 
esses therein during the life of the 
Exposition from February 20th to 
December 4th, 1915. They also will 
have the Children’s Playgrounds, the 
Nursery and all that pertains to the 
comfort of women under their care. 
This in itself would be a gigantic 
undertaking, but as the members of 
the Women’s Board looked over the 
reports of other great expositions they 
found that thousands upon thousands 
of women and girls had dropped out 
of sight and were never heard of 
again. This made their duty plain— 
they must have a_ well-organized 
Protective Association. After much 
time and money spent they have 
perfected such organizations, have 
their own women in training who in 
turn will train others so when our 
gates are thrown open we will have 
enough women trained for the work 
and be prepared to meet every steamer 
and train coming to our port and 


render assistance to all who need it, 
see they are taken to proper homes 
where they can be comfortably housed 
at a price they can afford to pay, place 
our Bureau of Information at their 
disposal, where they can always be 
guided, make them feel at home with 
us and not strangers in a strange land, 
but with friends, who want to protect 
them. These will be the girls of 
every state more than ourown. Ours 
will have the environments of home 
and be safe. Think of this, please. 
It is Your Girls we are trying to 
protect. 

Then again the Woman’s Board are 
going to erect a monument to mother- 
hood, symbolizing all motherhood, 
and dedicate it to pioneer mothers. 
the self-sacrificing women, with their 
little ones at their side who braved 
the dangers and underwent the hard- 
ships of pioneer life, and made it 
possible for us to enjoy the blessings 
and luxuries we do today. We owe 
the best we have to these pioneer 
mothers so let us do tribute to them, 
and honor our own mothers. This 
will be the only statue in the world 
erected to motherhood and we ought 
to be justly proud it is to be done by 
American women. It is to be a 
beautiful bronze monument. A 


mother looking out upon the wilder- 
ness with her little ones at her side. 
Four bas reliefs on the side of the 
pedestal, 


of western scenes. Mr. 
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Chas. Graffley.-of Philadelphia is the 
sculptor. It will have the place of 
honor under the dome of the rotunda 
of the Fine Arts Building. 

The Protective Work and _ the 
Motherhood Monument are National 
in scope, therefore the women of 
California feel that all women would 


be interested to cast their mites with 
us in this great work. It is the little 
from the many rather than the much 
from the few, we ask, because we want 
more interested in these worthy 
causes. SusIE M. B. HEALY 
(for Organization Committee), 
Easton, San Mateo Co., Cal. 


Value of Kindergarten Training to Mother 


““EVER since I became a mother, 
fifteen years ago, I tried to study 
everything [I could’ find which 
would help me in bringing out 
the best in my children. While 
there is a wealth of literature, yet 
it is only recently that I’ve discovered, 
purely through my own efforts, the 
right source where and how a mothe 
may find her best help. I am the 
mother of six boys. 

‘Is it not sad that a woman should 
have six children before she finds out 
where the finest and best help is to 
be found in child nurture? Amazed 
at my own ignorance I've questioned 
dozens of intelligent and educated 
mothers and they admit that they do 
not know except superficially (as I 
have too) of this wonderful help. 

““My idea is that every young 
mother should early be made familiar 
with a few of Froebel’s songs, mottoes, 
pictures, explanations and finger plays 
so that she may begin early to use 
them in her home with her baby not 
only during kindergarten age but 
from early infancy. 

“IT have four boys under seven 
years of age and have found that not 
only do they teach through songs and 
games the virtues which we later 
strive so hard to instill into our 
children, but they also fill the child’s 
heart with a peace, joy and happy 
contentment, entertain him immen- 
sely, fill the imaginative period with 
wholesome food and could take the 
place of the meaningless twaddle with 
which most of us try to amuse and 
entertain the children. 

‘‘Susan Blow says in her beautiful 


translation that the place of places to 
use this book of Froebel’s is the home. 
Mr. Harris in his preface says, ‘There 
is no philosophy for the young woman 
to be compared to the philosophy of 
Froebel. It is truly the greatest book 
for little children and the greatest 
book for mothers of little children in 
the world, and while Froebel’s philos- 
ophy is too deep for all us mothers to 
understand, the exponents of his 
system have brought it within reach 
of all and I do believe that a study of 
this book by young mothers would 
do more to empty our jails, reform 
schools, etc., ten to twenty years from 
now than any other movement. 

‘Parent-Teacher Associations do not 
reach these young mothers. It is like 
rearing a fine palace without looking 
to see if the foundation is safe. If 
this subject could be agitated and 
the knowledge become general then 
the foundation of our whole educa- 
tional system would be strengthened 
immeasurably. With this basis laid 
in the home, the moral and ethical 
training of the entire nation would be 
more quickly raised than through 
any other movement. 

“Children are growing away from 
their parents now more quickly than 
ever before and it seems of vital im- 
portance to make the young mother 
realize along with the health and life- 
saving, how she can make those few 
years of utmost benefit so that the 
best foundation may be laid for a 
splendid citizenship. 

“We have for years now seen articles 
on baby-saving and tuberculosis. If 
a movement as nation-wide in its 
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scope could be started along this line 
you would have entered a field prac- 
tically unknown except to the few in 
the kindergarten work, and then young 
mothers would know how to start in 
right with their very first baby instead 
of now blindly following instincts and 
learning through experience. Would 
not such writers as Susan Blow, 
Elizabeth Harrison, Emilie Poulson 
contribute bulletins to young mothers 
along this line? 

““My experience is that a mother 
while busy about her household tasks 


if she has a little knowledge of these 
verses and thoughts can so direct 
her babies’ thoughts and play in a 
very intelligent manner and with 
definite aims in view. Her walks or 
rides with them will then be full of 
interests. My ten-month old is al- 
ready beginning to awaken and the 
three-year old is full of interest for 
the animal and vegetable world about 
him and his imagination is full of the 
beautiful world of nature through 
these rhymes and finger plays. 





criminals. 


confirm the child in evil ways. 


institutions for correction and reform. 





Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 


To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in 
the belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 


To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 
To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which 
will so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of 


The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to be- 
come a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. “ 








Education Committee 


Dr. M. V. O’SHEA, Madison, Wis. 

Mrs. ORVILLE T. BriGut, 6515 Harvard Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., Vice-Chairman. 

Miss GERTRUDE VAN HOESEN, Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. A. CASWELL ELtts, Houston, Texas. 

Prof. Wm. A. McKEeEvER, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 

President H. L. WHITFIELD, Columbus, Miss. 

President E. A. FarrcniLtp, Durham, N. H. 

Miss Naomi Norwortny, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 
President ANNA J. McKeEac, Wilson College, 
Penna. 
Prof. CHARLES McMurray, DeKalb, III. 
Dr. RoBert N. WILLsoNn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary D. BraApDForD, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. 
Prof. EpwarD St. Joun, Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. E. A. KtRKPATRICK, Fitchburg, Mass. 
MAxIMILiANn P. E. GroszMann, Ph. D. 
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Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
January 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
DISCIPLINE AND INDIVIDUALITY. 
HANDICAPPING THE Boy. 
Seconp Topic (To be assigned to another member). 
WHAT OTHER. PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. SEE STATE 
NEwSs. 
Tuirp Topic (To be assigned to third member). 
CURRENT NEWS OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
beth local and international. 


LoAN PAPERS ON CHILD NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The edition 
is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. Price $2.00. 
Send orders to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
g10 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


BooKs FOR PARENTS 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 
if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the tenth 
of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The editorial board 
earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of complying with this rule. 


What is State News? 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE asks for reports of work accomplished from every circle 
or association in membership. In writing to the MAGAZINE please remember that news 
of nation-wide interest must tell of work actually accomplished. It is the work, and not 
those who do it, which should be made most prominent. 

If there are conditions and needs which are problems, send those in the news given. 
Others may have solved the problems which are troubling you. 

The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


Send us 


Rural Parent-Teacher Associations 


THe CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is especially interested in making rural conditions 
better through improvement in schools, in surroundings of schools and towns, decorations in 
the schools, establishing libraries, conserving health, and improving sanitary conditions. 
All this may be accomplished through the work of a well-organized, active parent-teacher 





association. 


There are many which are doing valuable work and an account of what they 


have accomplished is an inspiration and help to those just beginning the work. 
The Child-Welfare Magazine requests all parent-teacher associations which have done some- 
thing of real value to send an account of tt to the Magazine for publication. 


MOTHERS’ CIRCLES AND PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Benefits of Membership in National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE for 
one year for every 50 members. 

Identification with an international 
body of women who are working for 
every good movement that will bene- 
fit the home, mothers and little 
children. It is the largest Child- 
Welfare organization in the world, and 
the only organization working for 
education of mothers. 

Participation in national work, 
which includes the maintenance of the 
central office which is a clearing house 
for information and a distributing 
agency for free literature and the 
Loan Papers on child nurture. The 
Loan Papers are prepared by experts 


on each subject and aid the mothers in 
carrying on the meetings. The CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE contains a pro- 
gram for every month in the year. 

The Mothers’ Congress aims to 
develop the talent of its mothers, thus 
relieving the teachers who are already 
overburdened. 

Participation in the maintenance 
of the Home Education Division of 
the Bureau of Education, which was 
established for the purposes outlined 
in the enclosed letter. 

Representation at the Annual Con- 
vention. 

In joining the National Congress of 
Mothers, there is a membership fee 
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of ten cents for each person in the 
club. If there is a state organization, 
five cents goes to the state treasurer 
and five cents to the national treasurer. 
If the local club has an annual fee 
of five cents per person, the total is 
fifteen cents per member each year 
for child welfare. (If there is no 
state organization ten cents goes to 
the national.) 

What we get from any organization 
is measured by what we give to it. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
has influenced legislation in almost 
every state. It is working for the 
establishment of kindergartens all 
over the United States. It goes hand 
in hand with the kindergarten. 

Its officers are not salaried, but are 
giving hundreds of dollars privately 
for its promotion. 


WHAT SOME OF THE NEW 
CLUBS WRITE ABOUT 
THEIR SUCCESS 
One writes: “‘Among the things we 
have accomplished are the following: 
Asked for a teacher (she is at work); 
had walls tinted; plastering patched; 
floors cleaned; a more competent 
janitor hired; shades at the windows; 
closets cleaned of the accumulation of 
years, such as boxes, old stoves, 
boards, etc.; petitioned the trustees 
to have the toilets put in sanitary 
condition and kept so; started a 

school fair.” 

Another writes: ‘We developed a 
knowledge of the essentials of sanita- 
tion and an acquaintance with good 
music. Secured money for a good 
victrola and the best records, by 
selling produce from our gardens and 
giving a concert at our school.” 

Another: ‘“‘We are doing beauti- 
fully, have built one large room to 
the old school house, have a janitor, a 
fine well, all fence and out buildings 
white-washed; have bought a piano.” 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Congress of Mothers has 
published a report of the last State Conven- 
tion, which was held in Birmingham in April. 
Seventeen Mothers’ Circles and Child Study 
Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations are 


on the list of organizations in membership. 
Birmingham, Montgomery, Anniston, Green- 
ville, Ozark, Elba, Ensley, Oxford, Pratt City 
Prattville and Wylam are the towns in which 
the Congress has its branches. The Mont- 
gomery Mothers’ Circle gave two meetings 
in the year to domestic science, with Miss 
Scholes, of the Woman’s College, as lecturer. 
The first talk was illustrated with engravings, 
showing model kitchens, tasteful home fur- 
nishings. The second lecture was on “A 
Well Balanced Ration,” supplemented by the 
exchange of favorite recipes by members in 
answer to a roll-call. 

One meeting was celebrated as Parent- 
Teacher Day, with a round table for parents 
and teachers. ‘The Proper Celebration of 
Christmas,” ‘‘The Mental and Physical De- 
velopment of the Child,’ ‘Adolescent Boys 
and Girls’”” were among the topics studied. 
Mrs. J. G. Littleton is president. 

A Child Welfare Exhibit was held at the 
State Fair, in which thirty physicians gave 
their professional services. 

The Birmingham Child Study Club is a 
little over a yearold. It meets monthly and 
has fifty members. Mrs. Jere King is 
president. All books on child nurture are 
read by the members—and membership is 
unlimited. 

The Education Committeee of the Con- 
gress will investigate the status and need for 
industrial education in Alabama and present 
the facts at the next State convention. It 
will also work for a compulsory education law, 
qualifications for county school superinten- 
dents and the service of women on school 
boards, and a more efficient child-labor law. 
Superintendent E. E. Smith did much to 
promote the success of the first Congress 
meeting in Birmingham. 

Officers chosen were: Mrs. W. Jerome 
Chambers, Montgomery, Secretary; Mrs. E. 
E. Smith, Birmingham, Treasurer; Mrs. C. D. 
Randie, Birmingham. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Congress held its annual 
convention, December 28 to 3Ist, with the 
most gracious spirit of cooperation. The 
State Teachers’ Convention met at the same 
time and parents and teachers worked 
together for a comprehensive child-welfare 
exhibit which was held during the sessions 
of both organizations and under their joint 
auspices. Several of the speakers addressed 
both conventions. Beside the benefit, re- 
ceived from educators and fathers and 
mothers in this codperative work, the Congress 
feels that by thus associating the two or- 
ganizations the public mind is being trained 
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to thinking of them jointly as the chief 
factors in the life of the child. 

The two University Extension Courses 
which are being given by the Colorado State 
and the Denver Universities are being well 
attended and excellent results are expected 
from them. Representatives from all school 
circles are sent by their associations in order 
that the instruction given may be as widely 
disseminated as possible. The topics dis- 
cussed are “Sociology”’ and “Child Psy- 
chology.” 

The Parent and Teachers’ Circles of the 
Denver District have been exceedingly gener- 
ous, both individually and collectively, in 
their donations to the Red Cross and to the 
Belgian sufferers. The children of the various 
schools made 2,700 garments to be sent to the 
war districts. The mothers of the foreign 
districts have been, especially, industrious in 
knitting and sewing for their distressed 
brothers and sisters in Europe. 

A new field of endeavor has been opened in 
Denver by the organization of Parent and 
Teachers’ Circles in the Churches. 

The Denver District had an interesting and 
instructive meeting. The subjects of ad- 
dresses given were ‘‘ Efficiency in the Home” 
and ‘Opportunities of Motherhood.” Some 
of the topics given in school districts 
were: ‘‘The Child in the Midst,’’ ‘‘What I 
should like to See Our Circle do this Year,” 
and ‘‘The Influence of the Father.’’ The 
Educational Council and Hygiene Committee 
has done excellent work in its baby contests 
held at the various schools. 
awarded. The object of the tests are, 
purely, for physical improvement. They 
have awakened the right kind of interest— 
that which will result in ‘‘ better babies.”’ 

The committee has also begun a campaign 
in circles to teach children to keep city 
streets, playgrounds and vacant lots clean. 
This work was introduced under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Harry Wood last summer, when 
the Congress codperated, with ike Clentcro 
Commerce in having vacant-lot-clean-up-day. 
Prizes were awarded by the Congress. These 
stimulated action in the most congested and 
unclean parts of the city. The work proved 
so effectual that a commendatory letter was 
received by the Congress and it was decided 
to do permanent good in that direction. 
The ‘Safety first’? movement is being ad- 
vocated by all circles in order that accidents 
may be prevented. 

« Pueblo.—tin Pueblo there has been a con- 
certed movement in all the schools to educate 
the public to the needs and advantage of 
playgrounds. To that end, Miss Anne 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Denver Play- 


No prizes are 
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grounds Association, and City Superinten- 
dent, R. Keating, addressed Parent and 
Teachers’ Circles in all districts upon that 
subject. The result is a pronounced public 
sentiment in favor of city playgrounds, 

Greeley.—The Greeley Circle had a success- 
fui meeting at which Miss Katherine Long, 
of the State Teachers’ College, gave an in- 
structive talk upon ‘‘The Training of the 
Will.” 

Walsenburg.—At Walsenburg two _ inter- 
esting lectures were given at recent meetings. 
The topics of these were ‘‘Some Principles of 
Moral Education”’ and ‘‘ Education from the 
Standpoint of Great American Men and 
Women.” 

Arvada had a well attended meeting with an 
interesting program. 

Bayfield.—At Bayfield a play was given by 
the Congress. It was called ‘“‘A Famity 
Affair.” A large and enthusiastic audience 
evidenced the success of the local organization. 

Berthond.—Berthond was one of the towns 
recently visited by the State President, Mrs. 
Fred Dick, in her work of organization. Her 
labors were rewarded by a press account of a 
Parent and Teachers’ Circle being formed 
there. The form of the Constitution of the 
National Congress was adopted. 

On the whole, the Colorado Congress 
reports progress—progress that is encouraging 
in organization, in extension, in strength and 
numbers, and in quality of work and public 
recognition. 


IDAHO 


The Parent-Teacher Associations of Boise 
have opened five school-houses as_ social 
centers, and give a monthly program in the 
evening. Three otherclubs unite in providing 
programs. These entertainments have proved 
very popular, and the plan is spreading into 
the country. Nearly every schoolhouse in 
Ada County is being used by the parents and 
children for a place of meeting. 

In Union City the School Board and School 
n urnish the program and it has taken up 
child nutrition and development. 

Two daily papers give a column to the 
Mothers’ Congress work. 

New circles have been organized in Oakley, 
Rigby, Upper Fairview, Meridian, New 
Plymouth, Oreana and Claytonia. 

The Idaho branch of the National Congress 
sent $300 worth of clothing to the Belgians 
via Seattle. All the circles wanted to help the 
Belgians. 

The Department Chairmen are: Child 
Hygiene, Mrs. M. B. Miller, Box 1053, Boise; 
Education, Miss Harcourt, High School 
Nurse, Boise; Legislation, Mrs. Jennie 
Nicholis, 318 Union St., Boise; Magazine, 
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Mrs. J. K. Dickie, 1117 Jefferson St., Boise; 
Press, Miss Norris, 115 N. 17th St., Boise; 
Social Center, Mrs. K. J. Perky, 1207 Wash- 
ington St. 

ILLINOIS 


Two conferences were held in December, 
with large audiences and very encouraging 
results. December 4. at Blue Island, in the 
afternoon, the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: “Ethics of Christmas Giving,” 
“Raising the Standards of Home Life,” and 
“The Relation of Parent-Teacher Associations 
to the Community.” In the evening ‘‘The 
School as a Social Center”’ was the subject of 
a stereopticon lecture. The reports of dele- 
gates showed strong enthusiasm and a good 
increase in membership. 

At the Edmund Burke School in Chicago, 
December 8, great interest was manifested in 
the talk on ‘‘The Relation of the Public 
School to the Child Labor Law,”’ and in that 
on “The Child’s Voice.”” At this meeting 
there was an audience of several hundred, and 
the delegates’ reports showed severa | new lines 
of work, among which were the establishing 
of basement matrons and breakfasts tor 
underfed children. 

Our Juvenile Court Committee has sent to 
all of our clubs this month a letter, explaining 
the work of the court, and urging an interest 
in establishing similar courts in every county 
seat and large city. Each month one state 
committee chairman prepares such a letter in 
regard to the work of that particular commit- 
tee, and this is sent out by the board to every 
club in membership, in order to keep them in 
touch with large movements and to suggest 
lines of activity to them. 

From Monmouth comes the report of a 
Fall Fruit and Flower Exhibition by children 
of the Harding School. In the spring the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the school 
offered prizes for the best evidences of the 
children’s work in their gardens, and in this 
exhibition the prizes were awarded. The 
potato prize went to a girl, the tomato 
prize to a boy, the pumpkin prize to a 
girl and the flower prize to a girl. The boys 
worked hard too, and some of them received 
honorable mention, but perhaps they were too 
busy upholding the honor of their school in 
baseball to have time for gardening. A good 
many Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
State are planning similar exhibitions for next 
year. 

KANSAS 


Wuat SoME PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
ARE DOING 


The Cold Water Mothers’ Club of Kansas 
has installed a pupil health officer in each of 


the ten rooms of the school. Has collected 
one hundred dollars for better playgrounds. 
Is working to make the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation a University of Parents for Self- 
culture and Better Home-making. 

Kansas averages 40,000 babies per year, 
so the Kansas Branch is mothering a bill for 
the establishment of a Division of Child 
Hygiene in the State Department of Health. 
$15,000 in being asked for this work. The 
Kansas Branch is fortunate in having Dr. S. J. 
Crumbine, head of the Department of 
Health, on its Advisory Board, as well as 
Dr. William McKeever, of the Child Welfare 
Department of the State University. 

Miss Brown, the State Chairman of Home 
Economics, is securing coéperation between 
her committee and the Home Economics 
Division of the State Teachers’ Association. 
The Topeka Council of mothers is working 
fora minimum wage bill, a bill to create equal 
property rights for husband and wife, a 
widow’s compensation act, a bill to make a 
widow’s exemption from certain taxes the 
same as that given her husband, and a bill to 
make a girl’s property majority coincident 
with her suffrage majority—i. e., 21. 

The Leavenworth Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has raised money to add a playground 
site to its school grounds, and the Board of 
Education has equipped it. 

Kansas City mothers have been working for 
playground supervision, and Mrs. L. W. 
Keplinger, State Chairman of Playgrounds, 
advised the same work for other associations 
in the state. 

The mothers’ club of the Emerson School of 
Kansas City secured supervision of a nearby 
playground and gives a banner each month 
to the room having the largest number of 
mothers in attendance at the meetings; the 
room that received the banner most times in 
a year was entertained. Several schools fol- 
lowed this plan, and mothers not attending 
were considered by their children a disgrace 
to their high calling. Mrs. M. L. Alden, 
President of Horace Mann School, gave a 
picnic to her best room. Dr. Jessie S. New- 
kirk, state treasurer, gave a very interesting 
report of the International Conference on 
Child Welfare in Washington. Dr. Newkirk 
represented the Board of Education of Kansas 
City at this meeting, and has the distinction 
of being the only woman sent by a Board of 
Education to the Congress. 

Mrs. S. M. Williams, State Pres dent, urged 
mothers to lay aside everything that might 
hinder their attending the monthly mothers’ 
meetings held in the different school buildings 
because meeting on common ground, mothers 
and teachers realize the truth of the words of 
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Frances Hodgson Burnett, ‘‘One generation, 
one entire generation of all the world of 
children understood as they should be, loved 
as they ask to be, and so developed as they 
might be, would more than begin the millen- 
nium.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SHEPARD SCHOOL, LYNN 


Handicaps sometimes seem to add zest to 
the people that have to endure them until 
they can convince the community of their 
need. Standing in a doorway which con- 
nected two large school rooms which were 
crowded with fathers and mothers the Presi- 
dent of Massachusetts found herself cordially 
welcomed on both sides of the partition by 
the 200 or more present and the interest which 
the local President, Mr. Briggs, and all the 
teachers took in the meeting as well as the 
parents, showed that they considered it an 
aid. 

Especially appreciated was the opportunity 
given after the refreshments, as each teacher 
held a little reception in the room where she 
taught and the parents embraced the op- 
portunity given in the invitation to see the 
desk and seat that their child occupied. 

Here the membership committee, aided by 
the principal of the school, had been doing 
lively work, calling on all the parents rep- 
resented in the school. Hence the great 
success. 

The principal of the Shepard School affirms 
that no other single agency has ever ap- 
proached the value in peace and prosperity 
that the association has been to the school 
and the nineteen teachers are unanimous in 
their assurance that it lightens the burden 
of school teaching. 

Another Lynn Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Baltimore Street, is helping on the Baby 
Saving campaign by having the directions of 
feeding and clothing children printed in 
various languages. Also they are trying to 
prevent the breeding of flies. They are 
bringing the home into the school by having 
a sewing class and a sewing machine that 
mothers may use. Also they have provided 
an emergency fund on which the teachers 
may draw to provide shoes and warm under- 
clothing for the children during the winter 
weather as may be needed. This fund will 
also furnish hot cocoa and soup on cold winter 
mornings to those children who need it. 

Watertown.—A group of children gathered 
in the home of the president of the Mothers’ 
Club in vacation time to listen to song and 
story. Another group for a sewing class. 
The mothers anxious to enforce the curfew 
law and taking the community welfare upon 
its heart are accomplishing good work. 
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Gloucester—Ward 2 Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Meetings attended by 150. Play- 
grounds established with all the modern im- 
provements also a district nurse gave many 
talks on Child Welfare and perfect care of the 
teeth. 

Gloucester.—Collins School Parent-Teacher 
Association. Averages 200 at its meeting. 

On Fathers’ Night the discussion of voca- 
tional education led to the gathering of sta- 
tistics to show the need of a vocational school. 
Children’s gardens also were supervised by a 
committee of the Association. 

Orange Parent-Teacher A ssociation.— Orange 
Parent-Teacher Association has just held an 
exhibit of the wonderful Baby Health Exhibit 
recently held in Boston. 

West Springfield closed its schools an hour 
earlier on December 4 by order of the su- 
perintendent, John R. Fausey, that the 
teachers might attend the Parent-Teacher 
Association and hear the State President tell 
about the national and state work and the 
great advantage to both parents and teachers. 

East Dedham Parent-Teacher A ssociation.— 
A fine school house with ideal playgrounds, 
fine gardens for the children and good teachers. 
With all these advantages the Superintendent 
Roderick W. Hine feels that the Parent- 
Teacher Association can do some good work 
in stimulating a greater spirit of codperation 
and a greater friendship in the neighborhood. 

The Cherry Valley Association although 
laboring under a heavy handicap as the 
majority of the members left us because their 
time and means had to be given to raising 
money for a parochial school, is, however, 
holding its sessions and new members are 
joining. It has inaugurated a school savings 
system which is proving very successful. 

The Cohasset Association has increased 
from sixty to one hundred and fifty mothers. 
Two entertainments given by the children 
has enabled the Association to raise sufficient 
funds to provide able speakers. Evening 
meetings are well attended by the fathers as 
well as the mothers. 

At Rochdale where the children have to 
bring lufches the association has furnished 
an oil stove and hot cocoa to the children and 
teachers. A dance and entertainment in the 
village held once a year has enabled this asso- 
ciation to fit up a teacher’s room with couch, 
etc., and buy a piano for the school room. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Poplarville Mother's Club has promised 
its codperation to Professor Thegpen in es- 
tablishing and maintaining a library and club 
room in connection with the school. Funds 
and literature are being solicited. The 
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annual reception to the teachers was given by 
the Mothers’ Club,and gave the opportunity 
for friendly intercourse and mutual sug- 
gestions. Mrs. J. B. Newton is president, 
Mrs. J. H. Napier, corresponding Secretary. 


MISSOURI 


Officers and members taking an active 
part in the affairs of the state—Six 
new organizations, with a total mem- 
bership of almost two hundred reported 
in November—Effective work reported 
by many organizations—Municipal 
ball planned by St. Louis and St. Louis 
County Circles. 


The “Busy Bee” works three months and 
rests nine ineach year. Officersand members 
of the Missouri organization are working 365 
days in the year, extolling the aims and pur- 
poses, as well as the accomplishments, of the 
National Congress of Mothers, of which they 
are a branch. 

The State President was given a prominent 
place on the program of the Annual State 
Teachers’ Meeting at St. Joseph in November 
and also The Howell County Teachers’ Meet- 
ing in West Plains. 

The second Vice-President addressed the 
State Grange Association and the State 
Bankers’ Association in convention in St. 


Louis, the first week in December. 


Kansas City, Springfield and St. Louis now 
have the open school house, but the chairman 
of the Social Center Committee, Miss Jennie 
Hildenbrandt, St. Louis, is circulating a 
petition to change the laws of the State, so 
that all school houses in the state may be used 
as social centers by the patrons of the school 
free of any cost. 

The petition will be presented in January to 
the Forty-Eighth General Assembly of 
Missouri Legislature. 

Endorsement has already been secured of 
the following organizations: The Missouri 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Missouri 
State Grange Association, and Missouri 
Congress of Mothers. 

New Organizations.—The Shiloh School, 
Kansas City, twenty members, all very 
enthusiastic. The Hamilton Child-Welfare 
Circle, Hamilton, Mo., thirty members: The 
Oak Grove Mothers’ Circle, Oak Grove, Mo., 
twelve members; The Willow Springs Parent- 
Teacher Association, Willow Springs, forty 
members. The Home Heights Parent- 
Teacher Association, St. Louis County, forty- 
three members, organized and commenced 
active work the same evening, appointing 
committees and making plans for a Christmas 
entertainment. The Shrewsbury Park, St. 
Louis County, thirty-five members. Almost 


two hundred new members in November 
added through these new organizations and 
the old organizations are increasing in mem- 
bership rapidly. 

Activities of Circles —The Buckner Parent- 
Teacher Association organized in October— 
held their second meeting with about 250 
present. Governor Major, being in the 
audience, was called upon and highly en- 
dorsed the work of the Missouri Congress of 
Mothers. 

The Conference of Presidents of Kansas 
City are doing excellent work. Professor 
Melcher, State School Expert, and D. I. 
Carinnack, Superintendent of Schools of 
Kansas City, were guests at the November 
meeting and are very enthusiastic over the 
work of the different Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 

The Rose Fanning Mothers’ Circle of St. 
Louis held a Thanksgiving dance in the 
Kindergarten rooms of the school. 

The principal and many of the teachers 
attended and about 300 school patrons were 
present. 

The Horace Mann Mothers’ Circle gave a 
dance in the school building during the holi- 
days. 

Barr Branch Mothers’ Study Circle of St. 
Louis will open a course in domestic science 
in January. 

A municipal ball will be given January 16, 
1915, in Central High School under the aus- 
pices of the Council of Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teacher Associations of St. Louis 
and St. Louis County. 

An entertainment and lecture will be given 
in the auditorium, while the dance will be in 
the gymnasium room, thus those who attend 
the dance merely as chaperones will be 
entertained while the dance is in progress. 

A band will furnish music. 


NEW YORK 


Message from State President—New 
York Doubles Membership in One 
Year—Hopes to Double Again This 
Year—Gives Reasons for Affiliation_of 
All Mothers. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of The 
Mothers’ Assembly of the State of New York 
is now a part of its history. It was a very 
helpful meeting and the spirit of fellowship 
was delightful. 

The year just closed has been one of large 
opportunities enthusiastically met with splen- 
did results. The three-fold standard set for 
our year’s growth has been fully realized. 
Our membership has been doubled, every 
club has worked out some plan for the welfare 
of the children, and our relationship to the 
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National Congress of Mothers has been 
materially strengthened. Let me congratu- 
late you one and all, and thank for you your 
hearty, intelligent codperation. 

October first marked the beginning of our 
new year. We are standing at last year’s 
goal-post, which we reached by earnest effort. 
This must be the new year’s starting-point, 
so our first duty is to pull up the goal-post 
and place it many laps ahead. We will not 
set for ourselves an easy task for there is 
neither inspiration nor exhiliration in easy 
tasks. We are always at our best when we 
are struggling desperately to gain that which 
we long to possess. Our fifty-one clubs of a 
year ago now number one hundred and three. 
Let us make our aim two hundred and fifty 
clubs by October 1, 1915! Can we do it? 
We can IF we will. Determination and 
courage will change that IF to AND and we 
shall say unitedly: WE CAN AND WE WILL. 

The fulfillment of this high resolve depends 
entirely upon each club’s pledge to do its part 
toward the accomplishment. Where will you 
start your new club? Will you choose an- 
other section of your city, or one of your 
schools, or an adjacent town that needs your 
aid? ‘‘Are you in earnest? Seize this very 
minute! What you can do, or think you can, 
begin it! Promptness has courage, power and 
resolution in it!” 

The chairman of our Extension Committee 
prepared a map of our State that proved a 
real call to service to all who saw it. Just as 
we were feeling elated over the year’s growth, 
there loomed up before us an outline map of 
New York showing county after county 
without one known organization of mothers or 
teachers. The dense darkness of these com- 
munities will be changed to noon-day bright- 
ness, when we all share our light. 1 feel sure 
your club will do advance work this year. 

Next year our annual meeting will be held 
in Poughkeepsie and a royal welcome awaits 
our coming. Even at this early date the 
Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Superintendent of Schools have assured me 
of our welcome and of the city’s pride in 
having the State Assembly as its guest. I 
want the clubs that found it impossible to 
send delegates this year to know that I looked 
for your delegates and was disappointed not to 
find them. Remember, each club hasa niche 
of its very own in our State Mothers’ Work 
that NO ONE ELSE CAN FILL. Plan definitely 
from the start of the year to provide expenses 
for your delegate, your president if possible, 
to the meeting in Poughkeepsie. It is a fine 
investment and yields compound interest for 
your club. 

Write me often through the year of your 
plans and problems. Let me help you in 
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every possible way. Please appoint, in your 
club, committees to work with our State 
Committees on Extension, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Education, Ways and Means, 
Legislation, Moral Training, Playgrounds, 
Church Clubs, Nature Study, Membership, 
Child-Welfare, Publicity, Child-Hygiene, 
Home Economics and Kindergarten. This 
will give members of your circle a definite 
place to work and will strengthen and unify 
the work throughout the State. It is my 
wish that all presidents consider themselves 
members of three state committees, or appoint 
their substitutes. These committees are Ex- 
tension, Ways and Means, and Publicity. 
Please send mea complete list of the names and 
addresses of the chairmen of these committees 
WITHIN A MONTH, also your consent to serve 
on the state committees mentioned. 

There has come to our State Assembly of 
Mothers an appeal from the officers of our 
National Congress of Mothers to join the 
other thirty-five organized states in sending 
generous gifts of money and new clothing to 
the bereaved, destitute, starving mothers and 
children across the seas. Cotton and flannel- 
ette garments are particularly desired even 
more than money because materials cost more 
than double in the foreign countries. As you 
look lovingly into the eyes of your good hus- 
bands and stalwart sons, as you hush your 
babies to sleep with sweet lullabys, as you 
realize how good our God has been to the 
mothers and children of this blest land, open 
wide your hearts and your purses and let 
your gifts be a true measure of your gratitude. 

You will at once realize that the plan of the 
Mothers’ Congress does not duplicate or 
over-lap the Red Cross gifts which are to 
bring comfort and relief to the wounded 
soldiers, while the gifts of the mothers of 
America are for the mothers and children left 
desolate and uncared for. 

All gifts are to be sent by parcels post to 
national headquarters addressed: 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
g10 Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. i 
PONS vis ceaeana Club, New York State 

Each circle is also asked to send a postal 
to Mrs. Geo. M. Turner, 12 Clarendon Place, 
Buffalo, N. Y., giving a record of gifts in 
detail. 

With confident expections of a year of 
earnest effort in every club, I am 

Faithfully your friend, 
ISABELLE M. HOLLAND 
(Mrs. HENRY Oscoop). 

Reasons for A ffiliation—(1) To have an 
integral part in the nation-wide work for 
children—a privilege and an honor. (2) To 
strengthen the work of our great Empire State 
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by unifying forces, thus making possible the 
complete record of all work accomplished and 
the obtaining of uniform legislation for 
women and children. (3) To be entitled to 
send delegates with full privileges to the 
annual meeting of all affiliated clubs. (4) To 
share the advantages of extension lecturers, 
publications of all kinds and assistance from 
State officers and chairmen. (5) To gain in- 
formation and inspiration through fellowship 
with many other workers in the same great 
cause. (6) To develop the altruistic view- 
point that asks—what can I give? (7) To 
hasten the day, through concerted effort, when 
every child shall have the wise and loving care 
that shall make possible his best and fullest 
development. Affiliation is an acknowledge- 
ment of blood relationship and a strengthen- 
ing of family ties. There is magic in the 
word, ‘“‘Together.”” Every group of parents 
and of teachers organized for the purpose of 
promoting child-welfare has an inherent right 
to membership in the State and National 
Organizations of Mothers. The payment of 
the regulated dues to the State Treasurer 
establishes the bond of relationship. ‘Re- 
sults the most vast are brought about by the 
aggregate of small separate exertions.” 

Hudson Falls hasa Mothers’ Club thirteen 
years old with a registration of one hundred 
thirty-six members. This Club sent its 
president and one other delegate to the 
Annual Convention at Buffalo. To raise 
funds several thimble parties were held and 
were delightful as well as a success financi- 
ally. 

The past year has not only been a success 
financially but very profitable in good work 
for others. 

OREGON 


Two hundred and fifty-six official delegates 
attended the annual convention of the Oregon 
Congress of Mothersand Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. Seventy-five of these came from 
eastern, central and southern Oregon, In- 
vitations for the next convention were 
received from Roseburg and Corvallis. The 
latter was chosen as the place for meeting in 
1915. The Congress is codperating with the 
extension department of the Agricultural 
College in arranging a meeting in February, 
in which all organizations interested in edu- 
cation will participate. 

Acommittee of the Congress is to meet with 
the High School teachers of Portland to 
formulate a constructive plan for Parent- 
Teacher Association in High Schools. 

Amendments to the Mothers’ Pension law 
will be presented to the next legislature by the 
committee which formerly secured the passage 
of this law. 
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Limit oF $40 FIXED 


The bill as amended will provide for the 
payment of $10 per month for the first child 
and $7.50 for each additional child, provided 
that the monthly pension to the widow does 
not exceed $40. A residence of three years 
in the state and one year in the county in 
which application for help is made will be 
necessary. 

Many excellent ideas for the betterment of 
home and school conditions as they affect 
the child were advanced. The presidents’ 
conferences were particularly helpful. The 
report by Mrs. Felts at the opening meeting— 
the reception at the Hotel Benson—was com- 
prehensive and full of fine suggestions. 

Mrs. A. King Wilson’s report of the work 
of the Parents’ Educational Bureau was one 
of the interesting features of the recent state 
convention. During the year there were 
1220 babies registered for examination in 
the eugenic tests. These tests have been 
helpful for young mothers who have received 
advice regarding the care of their children 
and have by careful application corrected the 
weaknesses that the doctors have found, and 
on presenting the same babies for a second 
examination have found them to score much 
higher. These tests are made every Wednes- 
day. 

Demonstrations of how to care for, dress 
and bathe young babies have been given and 
lectures by the leading specialists of the city 
have been a great factor in the child welfare 
work of the bureau. Babies must be regis- 
tered in advance of their examination. The 
bureau does not hold ‘‘contests,” but it does 
give ‘‘tests.”’ 

A fee of 25 cents is charged for registration, 
but in cases where the mother is without 
funds the bureau will assist her gladly without 
the registration charge. Literature is given 
to parents and everything possible is done 
for the education of the parent and the better- 
ment of the child. 

Central Circle, of Corvallis, reported the 
organization of a club among the school girls 
of the upper grammar grades. These girls 
are given social interest and are taught how 
to care for their little brothers and sisters 
along the lines used in kindergartens. 

South Circle, of Corvallis, told of splendid 
work done in the way of civic improvements 
and in playgrounds. 

Battin district in Clackamas County re- 
ported that excellent neighborhood work was 
being done and that the district had bought 
a piano and used the school as a social center. 

Dr. Mae Cardwell urged every circle to 
have a child hygiene committee. She said 


“If parents knew more about how to teach 
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their children during the adolescent period 
there would be less trouble and less ruined 
lives.’’ She said that boys should be taught 
a high respect for women and girls should be 
taught to deserve this respect. A study of 
legislative matters was urged by Dr. Cardwell. 

Benjamin C. Sheldon, of Medford, who 
took up the work of bettering the conditions 
in Medford’s schools at the request of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of that city, 
discussed the ‘‘Normal School Problem in 
Oregon.”’ Mr. Sheldon asserted that in this 
state alone was the normal school a “ prob- 
lem,”’ due to the fact that it was the only 
state that had at any time reduced the 
number of its normals. 

The experience of other states, notably those 
with strong educational systems, was cited, 
where the movement is toward several normal 
schools, well distributed over the states. 
Normal schools had been ptoved to be limited 
in their field of service and only by having 
these teacher-training centers in the sections 
of a state geographically set apart by them- 
selves could the common schools be main- 
tained on an efficient basis, said Mr. Sheldon. 
The teachers made the schools and only the 
trained teachers could bring their schools to 
that efficiency that made them a proper return 
for the taxpayers’ money, he argued. 


PROFESSOR VINING PLEADS FOR NORMALS 


Professor Irving E. Vining, of New York, 
and recently of Ashland, made a strong plea 
for normal schools and for the right kind of 
training for teachers. He praised the high 
character of parent-teacher work done in the 
West. 

Professor L. R. Alderman congratulated the 
women on what they had accomplished and 
told of the many branches of individual work 
that have been taken up recently in the 
Portland schools. To the parents he said, 
“Let us live with our children and get a proper 
appreciation of child life.” 

With a luncheon in the Hotel Benson, at- 
tended by several hundred members and 
guests, the Oregon Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations closed its annual 
convention after a busy session of three days. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie Parent-Teacher Associations Estab- 
lish Social Centre—Provide Clothing for 
School Children—Many New Parent- 
Teacher Associations Formed—Baby 
Improvement Contest in Private Home 
—Gettysburg Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions Secure Courses in Domestic 
Science, Dress Making and Music in 
Schools. 
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The executive board will renew the sending 
of the Circular Letter to each association at 
stated intervals. It will keep open-house at 
State headquarters, 1302 Spruce Street, on 
the afternoon of the fourth Monday in each 
month, the occasion to be semi-social and 
known as President’s-Day, when it is desired 
that friends and members may meet inform- 
ally to discuss congress methods while effect- 
ing a closer acquaintance in the general 
membership. 

New clubs have been formed at Reading, 
Allentown, Erie, Christiana and Littlestown. 
Coatesville has secured the School-loan 
largely through the influence of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations there. 

Donations have been sent to the Food Ship 
Fund, to The Emergency Aid Committee of 
Philadelphia and for Belgian Relief. Mrs. 
Paul Hagemans, a member of the board, and 
wife of the Belgian Consul General, grate- 
fully acknowledged all efforts the Congress is 
making in behalf of those stricken in the war 
zones. Mrs. George K. Johnson, national 
chairman of relief committee, has received 
a number of donations, which will be tabu- 
lated and published elsewhere in national 
reports. 

Mrs. William D. Yarnall, chairman of 
Country Life Department, gave a luncheon 
at her home in Yeadon in honor of Mrs. 
George K. Johnson, on December 3, inviting 
among other guests, all members of the 
executive board. 

An interesting Baby Improvement Contest 
designed to prove that the privacy of a small 
gathering was better than risking contagion 
and open criticisms of infants incident to 
large gatherings, was held by the Crescent- 
ville Branch of the Pennsylvania Congress, 
December 5, at the home of Mrs. George 
Spencer Morris. 

The contest was conducted on a scientific 
basis. Mothers and babies, many of whom 
traveled long distances, found Mrs. Morris’ 
house transformed to a temporary dispensary, 
with additional comforts and privacy,of home. 

Dr. William Harmar Good and Dr. Hannah 
Huntsicker established offices on the first 
floor for consultation. Upstairs two bed- 
rooms were arranged with conveniences for 
weighing and measuring by Miss Wolf and 
Miss Kittner, from the Visiting Nurse Society, 
while Miss Gertha Williams and Miss Latti- 
more, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
supervised mental tests for the children, who 
ranged from six months to three years old. 
Chicken broth and milk kept the babies 
happy, while the mothers found wherein their 
babies needed attention and how to keep 
them sturdy and well. 
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Scores of the babies were compared with 
records taken in May. 

Mrs. Charles P. Mercer and Mrs. Johnson, 
of the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers, 
attended the contest. The Crescentville 
branch has thirty members, with Mrs. John 
Hall as president; Mrs. William Fauver, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Orfino, treasurer. 


GETTYSBURG 


Gettysburg Parent-Teacher Associations 
have closed their fourth year, reporting con- 
tinued and increasing success. The visiting 
committee has been of especial value in keep- 
ing the schools up to the standard of efficiency. 

Domestic Science, dressmaking and music 
have been introduced into the schools through 
efforts of the Parent-Teacher Association and 
each has justified the investment. The 
financial condition of the associations is 
wholesome and the future holds even greater 
promise, 


ERIE 


Four thousand children’s garments were 
collected in the public schools of Erie by the 
child-welfare committee of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association in a three days’ col- 
lection campaign. From practically every 
home children brought out-grown clothing 
to their class rooms to warmly clothe fellow 
scholars who were not so well provided for by 
their parents. The work was under the 
auspices of the child’s welfare committee of 
which Mrs. A. G. Gibson of 446 West Ninth 
street is chairman. 

It was a splendid illustration of the co- 
operative charity principle and will do much 
to create the ideal of helpfulness in the school 
children of this city. It is certainly practical 
charity and its chief virtue lies in the fact 
that it cost those who contributed nothing 
and will cost those who receive nothing. By 
this method many a poor child whose parents 
are unable to clothe him or her warmly will 
have clothes, in many cases almost new. 

This will help them in getting their edu- 
cation without any of the discomfiture which 
means so much to children who suffer from 
self consciousness or knowledge of their 
poverty. The whole scheme is simply a 
development of taking from those who have 
to give to those who have not. 

After the clothing had been collected at 
the school is was all taken to one central 
point, a larger room in old School. There the 
garments were thoroughly fumigated by the 
health department, merely as a sanitary 
precaution. Assortment then began by the 
I5 women who compose the child welfare 
committee and from now on the garments 
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will be distributed to those parents whose 
children are in need of clothing. 

To avoid the possibility of any child re- 
ceiving clothes that were donated by a child 
in the same school, the garments received 
in one school district will be distributed ina 
school district in another part of the city. In 
this way any possible sting that might attach 
itself to charity in the eyes of the sensitive 
poor will be aldminated. 

Erie Parent-Teacher Associations have 
opened a social center in one school building, 
the Board of Education having granted the 
use of the Irving School for two evenings a 
week. Seventy-five young people gathered 
on the first evening, when games and an 
informal musical program were enjoyed. The 
reading room also proved an attraction. The 
Board of Education codperates in all under- 
takings of the Erie Associations. 

From Somerset Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Vice 
President, reports renewed activity and ad- 
ditional Parents’ Associations in course of 
organization. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Presidents’ Council of the Rhode Island 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations at its last meeting was addressed 
by Charles Lovenberg, of Keith’s Theatre, 
on ‘‘Movies Enemies of the Saloons.”’ He 
said: ‘‘The picture show is the greatest 
enemy the cheap class of saloons ever had. 
The picture show has many times saved the 
price of a pair of shoes for some poor child 
from being squanderedindrink. It has saved 
many a poor woman a beating from a drunken 
husband. It has tended to keep young 
people off the street and to largely decrease 
the habit of street flirting by youths and young 
girls. 

‘“While you are all, of course, particularly 
interested in this subject from the children’s 
viewpoint, the children should not be given 
all the consideration. The pictures have 
instilled chivalry in the minds of young 
people. The pictures have preached kindness 
to dumb animals. They have shown how 
many things are made in our great factories. 
They have thrilled and cheered people of all 
kinds. They have made it possible for entire 
families of poor people to have an evening's 
enjoyment. 

“Particularly have they favored the for- 
eigners in our country, who, through not being 
able to understand English, would be practic- 
ally barred from all wholesome entertainment. 

‘‘And the picture theatres of Providence 
especially are conducted in a clean and orderly 
manner. They are sanitary and give full 
value for the price of admission. The picture 
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theatre managers of Providence have no 
apologies to offer. Weare head and shoulders 
above our critics, for we are building up and 
developing a great institution while our 
critics are trying to tear it down.” 

The meeting was presided over by the 
president, Mrs. Maud O. Bartlett. The 
rooms were crowded and much interest was 
manifested in the remarks of both Mr. 
Lovenberg and Rev. Mr. Dingwell. 

The Congress last year had charge of 
Providence’s first municipal Christmas tree. 
It was with the hope that the city would in 
the future undertake this form of celebration 
as a part of its civic duty that no efforts were 
spared in making that initial effort a success. 

The Congress announces with pleasure that 
its president was asked to meet with the 
Recreation Commission and that the Mayor 
assured her that the city should have a 
Municipal Christmas tree this year. The 
Congress, wishing to be identified still with this 
celebration in some small way, paid for the 
lighting of the star on the top of the tree for 
the week. 

Two new baby consultations have been 
opened up in the state in the past month, one 
in Eden Park, and one in Pawtucket. The 
Congress will finance the equipping of these 
consultations and furnish a doctor to take 
charge, but the Eden Park Mothers’ Club and 
the Fairlawn Mothers’ Club of Pawtucket 
will take them under its care after that. 

Through its sale of peace stamps the Con- 
gress sent $90.00 to the Belgian Sufferers 
through the Journal and will in a few days 
send over a hundred dollars to the American 
Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 

Over fifty articles of clothing have been 
provided indigent children by the Congress 
through the Associated Charities and the 
Truant Officers. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville Parent-Teacher Association 
Established Social Centre—Codpera- 
tion of Teachers—Will Open Sewing 
and Cooking Classes for Girls—Board 
of Education Supports Free Lunches in 
Schools Needing Them. 


To see a room crowded with children eagerly 
watching the stereopticon pictures, or lis- 
tening to the stories told, or participating in 
the games provided and then begging to be 
allowed to stay longer when the hour for 
closing arrives is what it means to visit the 
Head School in Nashville some evening when 
the rooms are opened to the children for social 
recreation. The opening of the Head School 
as a social center took place about five weeks 
ago and while it was in the nature of an 
experiment at first, following along the lines 
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of the movement inaugurated in late years in 
various sections of the country, the attendance 
and interest so far has marked the venture as 
an unqualified success. 

Miss Cornelia Barksdale, teacher in the 
special city school, and one of the most 
prominent young educators of Nashville, 
took the initiative in opening the school as a 
social center. In this undertaking she had 
the hearty codperation of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of the school, of which Mrs. 
Reece Morgan is President. Mrs. Morgan 
and others of the association give helpful 
assistance, the former staying at the school 
building each evening when the doors are 
open to the children. Mrs. Morgan, to- 
gether with others of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, are planning a number of features 
that are expected to be of great benefit to 
the children of the entire Head School 
neighborhood. 


PARENTS INTERESTED 


Not only do the children manifest an en- 
thusiastic eagerness to come to the school 
each evening that it is opened but many of 
the parents come with the children and enter 
with apparent enjoyment into all the features 
of entertainment provided. One mother, 
with a small child, came one evening and sat 
during the entire time, saying at the close of 
the evening that it was the first time she had 
been to any place of entertainment in many 
months. Other mothers and even fathers 
have manifested equal pleasure, so the leaders 
say. 

The plan of entertainment followed out by 
Miss Barksdale and her assistants is to have 
stereopticon views with someone to explain 
them, and these, by the way, have been 
greatly enjoyed by the children and the older 
ones as well. Stories and songs, also indoor 
games, have been taught and these are en- 
tered into by the children with an enthusiasm 
that does one good to see. 


DOMESTIC INSTRUCTION. 


Mrs. Morgan, together with other of the 
mothers of the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
of the Head School, is planning to organize 
sewing and cooking classes for the older girls. 
A portion of each evening will be devoted to 
instruction in plain sewing and cookery to the 
girls among the older element. 

A few books and magazines have been 
collected and the older boys and girls appear 
greatly intérested in reading these. As 
soon as the smaller children leave each evening 
the books are brought out and the older one 
are soon lost in the fascination of the stories. 
The older girls especially seem eager for books 
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and magazines and they come to the school 
and ask for the foan of reading matter. In 
fact, every feature instituted in connection 
with the opening of the school as a social 
center has met with marked interest on the 
part of the young people and children, and 
the leaders in the movement are most con- 
cerned at present with extending the equip- 
ment in every way so that none need be 
turned away, as is the case at present. 

The success of the first try-out of the 
school social center proposition in this city 
is surpassing all expectations and the leaders 
taxed to their utmost abilities to extend the 
activities so that they may touch the lives 
of all those who have seemed eager for the 
opportunities offered. 

SCHOOL BOARD HELPS HUNGRY CHILDREN 

The attention of the members of the board 
having been called to the efforts of certain 
ladies to furnish breakfast to the hungry little 
tots who attend school in the poor districts, 
the board agreed to make an appropriation 
for this charity in the budget of 1915. These 
breakfasts are sold to the children at three 
cents each and include bread and butter and 
coffee. The ladies hope next year to add 
milk to the bill of fare. 


TEXAS 


Holds Annual Convention in San An- 
tonio—Nurture of Organization of 
Parents Urged—State University— 
State Department of Public Instruction 
and Girls’ College of Industrial Arts 
send Representatives to Congress of 
Mothers — Discussion — Luncheons 
Given—Dallas Will Entertain Next 
Convention. 


The Sixth Annual Child-Welfare Con- 
ference of the Texas branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers was held in San Antonio, 
November 4 to 7. The St. Anthony Hotel 
was headquarters for the convention and the 
first afternoon and evening sessions were held 
in the ballroom of the hotel, but the hall soon 
became overtaxed and the convention was 
moved to the Travis Street Methodist Church. 

The attendance at the conference was 
perhaps the largest in the five years of the 
history of the organization. The delegates 
represented every section of the great state of 
Texas, and were composed of earnest, philan- 
thropic women who are consecrated to a great 
cause—women typical of the best motherhood 
of Texas. 

All the sessions were presided over by the 
president, Mrs. Chalmers W. Hutchinson, of 
Fort Worth. San Antonio and its local 
mothers’ organization left nothing undone 
for the comfort and entertainment of the 
delegates and visitors. Mrs. Geo. Peyton, 
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chairman of local entertainment, had the 
hearty support of every member of her com- 
mittee, and was aided by Congress women 
throughout the entire Fifth District, covering 
about eighty counties. Each and every 
delegate to the Sixth Child-Welfare Confer- 
ence of the Texas Congress of Mothers carried 
away a happy memory of the three golden 
days spent in our beautiful southern city. 
She also carried home a deeper conviction of 
the sacredness of motherhood, and a truer 
sense of her duty as a mother beyond her 
own fireside. She was awakened to the 
knowledge that to safeguard her own child 
she must help to make a safer environment 
for all children. 

The dream of the Texas Congress of Mothers 
since its organization was realized during the 
past year when it became possible for a state 
organizer to be placed in the field. The plans 
for this undertaking were outlined at the 
state meeting held in Fort Worth a year ago 
when largely through the enthusiasm and 
persistence of Mrs. F. W. McAllister, funds 
were raised which made a field worker pos- 
sible. Miss Mary L. Watkins, an experienced 
kindergartner, was selected for this responsible 
position, and though her work actually 
began only last September, her influence has 
been perceptibly felt in the northern part of 
the State, and she is now actively engaged in 
extension work for the southwestern section 
of Texas. 

In her message at the San Antonio Con- 
ference, the State President urged that the 
slogan of the ensuing year be ‘Nurture of 
Organization Work.”” She also recommended 
that a department of Child Study in our High 
Schools and first year of normal schools be 
made compulsory. 

An inspiring message was read from our 
National President, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
urging a closer relation between state and 
nation. She said that each state should 
stand as an organized regiment ready to 
carry out through each department the great 
educational work for which the National 
Congress of Mothers was formed. 

The entire convention was replete with 
plans and helpful suggestions for the extension 
and development of the Congress work for the 
ensuing year. The State University, the 
Girls’ College of Industrial Arts, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, all had 
representatives at our conference, and each of 
them were most cordial in their offer of assis- 
tance and codperation in the extension depart- 
ment of our organization. 

One of the interesting features of the San 
Antonio Conference was the two discussion 
luncheons, one given by the San Antonio 
Council of Mothers, designated as the ‘‘ Cot- 
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ton Luncheon” at which “‘ King Cotton”’ and 
his relation to household economics was the 
theme for discussion. There were three 
hundred delegates and visitors attended the 
luncheon which was presided over most 
graciously by Mrs. Malone Duggan. On the 
last day of the conference an elaborate 
luncheon was served the delegates by the 
San Antonio Equal Suffrage Association. Two 
hundred and fifty guests were served, and 
Miss Eleanor Brackenridge, the real mother 
of all child-welfare work in Texas, acted as 
toast-mistress. Great enthusiasm prevailed 
at this luncheon, and it was the consensus of 
opinion that the interests of the home and 
the welfare of the child demanded the en- 
franchisement of mothers. 

The last afternoon of the convention was 
given to the discussion of the resolutions and 
election of officers. Mrs. Chalmers W. Hut- 
chinson declined to serve.a second term, so 
the unanimous choice of the entire convention 
centered then upon Mrs. F. W. McAllister, of 
San Antonio, who was prominent in the organ- 
ization of the Texas branch, and has been a 
strong factor, both in local and state work 
since. She holds a deep and true conception 
of the ideals for which the Congress of 
Mothers stands, and will guide its activities 
with'a safe and steady hand. 

An urgent invitation to the Congress to 
meet in Dallas in 1915 was accepted and in 
next November, the Texas Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will come back to Dallas, and hold its sessions 
in old First Church, where_it was born five 
years ago. 


WASHINGTON 


The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Lewis and Clark School in Wenatchee turned 
its November meeting into a Hallowe’en party 
for the children and patrons of the schools. 
The affair was very enjoyable, and highly 
successful, as it showed conclusively the need 
of acommunity building’for our neighborhood. 
At this meeting it was decided that the Parent- 
Teacher Association should buy a victrola 
for the school. 

During the winterand spring the association 
will have the benefit of a course of domestic 
science lectures to be given by Miss Holmberg, 
head of the department*at the High School. 


WISCONSIN 


More than 300 parents attended the 
October meeting of the 27th Street Parent- 
Teacher Association to which school in 
Milwaukee, $350 has been appropriated by 
this association the past year. 

Mrs. G. N. Tremper, Kenosha, second vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Branch of the 
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National Congress, has done splendid work in 
organizing. Each school in Kenosha has a 
Parent-Teacher Association and a President’s 
Council (of which Mrs. Tremper is president), 
is codperating thoroughly and efficiently with 
the school board. The following questions 
have been discussed by this Council: Shall 
we have one session of school in bad weather? 
Shall we have a general meeting in January 
to discuss the Junior High School? Shall 
there be a circulating library for each asso- 
ciation? Does constructive work in our 
Associations burden the mothers too heavily? 
Bring your financial schemes before the 
Council, before bringing them before your 
Association. 

Mrs. Tremper, by request, went to Pt. 
Washington and organized a Parent-Teacher 
Association, with a Child-Hygiene Depart- 
ment, which expects to affiliate with the State 
and National before our annual meeting in 
May. 

Beaver Dam, where Mrs. M. B. Bloude, of 
Illinois, gave by special request an initial 
address on Parent-Teacher Association work 
in May, has now begun serious work, which is 
proving helpful. Mr. Crentz, Superintendent 
of Schools at Beaver Dam, is thoroughly 
interested. One of the ambitions of the State 
Branch has been to announce available 
speakers. At this time, the following may be 
obtained, for this purpose: Miss Martha Riley, 
State Chairman Juvenile Court and Probation 
Committee, 424 W. Murray Ave., Madison; 
Mrs. E. E. Hoyt, Instructor in Education, 
Department of University Extension, Madi- 
son, Wis., who will explain the various courses 
in this division, relative to childhood and 
youth, its nature and training; Miss Geneva 
Bower, 106 Warren Ave., Milwaukee, who 
will address clubs, in the interest of the kinder- 
garten; Mrs. Edward Hammett, 423 Niagara 
Ave., Sheboygan, will, as chairman of Parent- 
Teacher Association committee, arrange for 
organizers in towns desirous of same. 

Miss Lulu Lampke, 569 Park St., Kenosha, 
has recently accepted the chairmanship of the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE Committee, and 
enters upon her work with enthusiasm and 
vigor. She has interested, thus far, twenty 
mothers, to read the Magazine preparatory 
to taking it. Any Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of fifty or more members may obtain 
the magazine at the time of affiliation with 
the State and National Congress. 

It is the opinion of many that the magazine 
improves in interest and value with each 
number. 

During November the president, Mrs. 
Betts, organized an association in the East 
Milwaukee school, also at Eagle. 

“Your Child, Today and Tomorrow,” by 
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S. M. Gruenberg, has been used with great 
benefit in several circles. The chapter on 
“Punishment” proves especially suggestive 
and readily invites helpful discussion. “‘Moral 
Education,”” by Edward Howard Griggs, is 
also a valuable book in a similar direction. 

We are now finding that seed sown must 
sometimes wait a season to germinate, but 
that it rarely dies, that ‘we reap, if we have 
fainted not.” 

On October 31, Mrs. Orville T. Bright 
addressed a Conference in Milwaukee, ex- 
plaining the work of the City Council of 
Presidents as illustrated by the Chicago 
Council. Mrs. Bright attested to inspiration 
and stimulus to the various organizations 
connected and urged the necessity fora central 
place for all meetings, preferably the Board of 
Education rooms, the early notification for 
the meetings, every affiliated circle or in- 
terested organization to be invited, but in 
each case to arrange definitely for one to 
report points of value back to her association. 
She also suggested that the first part of 
meeting be occupied with a roll call, response 
by statements of what association had done, 
past month, giving club name and date of 
meeting; the latter part of meeting to be used 
by a chosen speaker. 

Dr. Ida Scheel then presented a clear, sane 
statement of conditions existing today, which 
make for inefficiency and unhappiness, sug- 
gesting remedies, which involve only common 
sense in methods of living and which do away 
with drugs. 

February 17 is to be observed as Child- 
Welfare Day, and material for suggestive 
programs may be obtained of the corres- 
sponding secretary, Miss Elizabeth Marshall, 
50 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, after January 
Ist. 

CALIFORNIA 


Ten new Parent-Teacher Associations rep- 
resenting eight counties have joined the 
Congress in the last three months. 

Mrs. H. N. Rowell, State President, has 
visited Codora, Glenn County, addressing a 
large audience in their fine new $12,000 school 
building. An automobile is used to bring the 
pupils to school. Mrs. Rowell also visited 
Sacramento to confer with the State Health 
Department regarding the proposed Birth 
Registration bill and addressed the Sacra- 
mento association. Much enthusiasm was 
shown and it is expected that they will even 
organize a district. 

The California Congress will direct its 
efforts toward making the Convention in May 
a source of profit and enjoyment to the visiting 
members from this and other states. 

The new Year Book will soon be ready. 
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MONTANA 


Butte, Montana, has seven Parent-Teacher 
Associations in as many school precincts and 
will have completed organizations in all of 
the schools by January. The meetings have 
been well attended and the associations have 
a great future in Butte. A signal honor was 
extended during the recent Montana State 
Teachers’ Convention. We were given a 
section and furnished an afternoon’s pro- 
gramme. We had an audience of about eight 
hundred. Inthe evening we gave a reception 
to the teachers. When Montana is organized 
into a state body we believe that Butte is the 
logical center, as it is the largest city in the 
state and most conveniently located in regard 
to railroads. 


NEW JERSEY 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations was held in Atlantic 
City, November. 13 and 14, and had for its 
general topic: Growth—moral, mental and 
physical, as applied to the parent and teacher 
in their attitude toward the child. At the 
opening session, after prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Mellen, and music by Mrs. Lippincott and 
Miss Tyson, greetings were extended to the 
two hundred delegates by Mr. Henry M. 
Cressman, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Atlantic County, and Mr. Chas. B. Boyer, 
Superintendent of Atlantic City Schools, both 
of whom spoke very feelingly of the wonderful 
influence of the Mothers’ Congressthroughout 
the entire country, and asked the mothers to 
continue their constructive criticism—that 
sort of spirit in a community which makes for 
better citizenship, founded upon a closer and 
better relation and understanding between 
the home and the school. Mrs. Thos. Scull, 
president of the local branch, made a charming 
address of welcome, which was graciously 
responded to by the president of the Congress, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, of Moorestown. She 
urged the members to remember that in 
studying the child’s needs, there was some- 
thing to do for ourselves first, and, referring 
to the subject ‘‘Growth”’ along all lines, 
recited the poem, 


‘KEEP GROWING” 


“What doest thou,”’ I asked a budding flower, 

“To sweeten life?” It nodded from its 
bower, 

“I'm growing.” 

“And what doest thou,” I_asked a child who 
quaffed 

The cup of joy, ‘“‘to help the World?” He 
laughed, 


“I’m growing.” 
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A laden apple tree, old, gnarled and sere, 
Bent down and rustled softly in my ear: 
“Keep growing” 
An aged man, with child upon his knee, 
Echoed again the wisdom of the tree: 
“Keep growing.” 
‘‘What shall I do,’’ I asked an angel bright, 
‘‘When age draws nigh?’’ Then smiled he, 
from his height 
“Keep growing.” 
Reach out to pastures new, where the soul 
feeds; 
Reach out and up—God knows the spirit’s 
needs. 
“Keep growing.” 


Mrs. Schoff, president of the National Con- 
gress, brought warm words of greeting, and 
asked the New Jersey Congress to take a 
stand for a kindergarten in every town and 
for the Mothers’ Pension Bill—to keep the 
mother with the children to prevent truancy. 
Mrs. Ropes, president of the New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, brought a 
beautiful greeting from the “big sister’’ and 
made a plea for the ‘‘scout mother’’ move- 
ment, which has been recently started in 
Montclair. 

The Congress listened with much interest 
to Dr. J. Henry Bartlett, former Superin- 
tendent of Friends’ Select School, Philadel- 
phia, who advocated a longer school year, and 
told of two schools in Newark with a forty- 
eight weeks’ course in successful operation. 
In Europe the school boy works fifteen hundred 
hours in a year, but in America, the boy loses 
about two years during his school life, because 
he works only one thousand hours in a year. 
Dr. Bartlett also advocated the stricter en- 
forcement of the ‘‘early to bed, early to rise”’ 
rule, and said that growth depended on food, 
diet, fresh air, cold water and sleep. 

Mrs. Meigs, of the Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa., spoke on ‘Standards and Tendencies” 
and declared that the law of imitation, not 
the law of heredity is the potent factor in 
shaping the lives of our children into channels 
that will ultimately become their permanent 
ideal. ‘‘Character is caught, not taught.” 
Children in their adolescent period are pos- 
sessed by a tremendous craving for excitement, 
and of an emotional power that must be 
harnessed in the right direction, not checked 
off. This power is bound to bubble forth, 
and seek its most natural level. Right sur- 
roundings will bring about the proper stand- 
ard, and the effort to clamp down the lid on 
youthful effervescence, leaving the field 
barren of a substitute just as powerful in its 
scope, is nothing more than invitation to 
subtle influences inimical to character build- 
ing. 
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Dr. Francis Burke Brandt, principal of the 
School of Peadgogy, Philadelphia, spoke on 
‘“Mental Growth” and told each of his 
hearers as a test of practicality, to ask herself 
the following questions, ‘‘Am I growing in 
my horizon? Am I enlarging in my knowl- 
edge?’’ These alone are not enough, but 
we must all grow along the line of interests 
and sympathies. He then spoke of the five 
attitudes which the American parent should 
have: 


First, the right hygienic attitude, 

Second, the right economic attitude, 
Third, the right civic attitude, 

Fourth, the right religious attitude, 

Fifth, the right educational attitude. 

We, as American parents, can do more than 


we are yet doing to stimulate the personal 
aspirations of our boys and girls. He also 
spoke of the attitude of teachers towards their 
pupils, and urged High School teachers to 
find the ‘“‘way of approach”’ stating that you 
can teach anything between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen, but there is more than one 
road. 

Dr. Walter S. Cornell, of the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Health and Charities, 
told of the work of the medical inspector in 
the schools, and closed with a plea for more 
play space for the children. 

The President in her report said: In 1913 
sixty-six circles had met in New Brunswick, 
while in 1914, eighty-three associations united 
to form the state organization. The new 
associations welcomed were The Mothers’ 
Club of Woodbury, the Girard and Jefferson 
Schools, Trenton, and the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of Chatham, Roselle Park, 
Woodbury, Stone Harbor, Shiloh, Pensauken, 
Medford, Haworth, Cape May, Dunellen, 
Dover, Plainfield, two schools from Westfield, 
two from Orange and one from Atlantic City. 
One new State Committee has just been 
formed on ‘Social Centers.” The growth has 
been in breadth, depth and strength, as well 
as in numbers. The great danger in all 
organization work is in attempting too much. 
We are always climbing, climbing, and each 
new height attained only widens our vision and 
shows us new fields for activity. But some- 
times what we have to do is to pause on the 
slopes and cultivate our gardens—and after 
all, is not that just our work, as mothers and 
teachers, to cultivate our gardens—our homes 
and our schools? Ours is true garden work on 
the ground, and often below it, for the foun- 
dations are sometimes allowed to get out of 
repair. When the temptation comes to do 
something new, let us ask ourselves if what 
we have undertaken is being done as well as 
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is possible to do it. Let us grow not only 
in strength and wisdom, but in soul as well. 
‘“Reach out to pastures new where the soul 
feeds. Reach out and up. God knows the 
spirit’s needs. Keep growing.” 
“‘Child-Hygiene’’ Committee, announcing 
a series of public health meetings for the 
coming year, for which speakers will be fur- 
nished at small cost; ‘‘Home Economics’’— 
asking the question “Is your home doing its 
share in training your children to make, keep, 
and administer the homes of tomorrow?” 
‘Book Lists’’ reporting that four lists had 
been placed in the hands of the Literature De- 
partment for boys, girls, mothers and teach- 
ers; ‘‘Parent-Teachers Associations’’ telling 
of eighteen new clubs; ‘Juvenile Court”’ 
telling of a successful ‘“‘Junior Juvenile 
Court” in Cleveland, Ohio, having boy 
judges and boy probation officers; ‘‘ Child 
Labor” reporting that two thousand dollars 
($2,000) had been raised in Montclair for the 
National Child Labor Committee; ‘‘Loan 
Papers’’ asking for contributions of papers 
that would be helpful along any lines; ‘‘ Legis- 
lative-Finance’’ asking the Congress to en- 
dorse the following bill: To coéperate with 
the State Department of Instruction in 
securing an appropriation for a fourth Normal 
School; to find out if the members are having 
in their home districts, all they might have in 
the way of special custodial classes for de- 
linquent and wayward children, and vocation- 
al schools in industrial, agricultural and 
household activities; to give all the help 
possible to secure adequate appropriation to 
carry on the work for the feeble-minded, and 
aid to establish other colonies where needed: 
“Country Life”’ reporting that Home Culture 
Clubs are established in all counties, and that 
the work has been heartily supported by 
county superintendents, granges, county 
Y. M. C. A. and other organizations. 
Reports from individual clubs followed 
telling of wonderful work accomplished along 
the following lines, moving picture outfits 
furnished, playgrounds established and 
equipped, school lunches provided at cost, 
social centers formed, pianos and victrolas 
bought for schools, dental clinics established, 
stereopticons installed, ‘‘first aid’’ cabinets 
purchased, self government inaugurated by 
one of the teachers, women appointed on the 
school board, visiting nurses appointed, baby 
clinics established, sewing for the unfortu- 
nates across the sea, ‘‘ better babies’’ contests, 
caring for babies in kindergarten room, while 
mothers attend meetings, ‘“‘home-making”’ 
contests, supplying clothing to needy pupils, 
providing scientific temperance instruction, 
“recipe contexts’ for use where foreign ele- 
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ment prevails, ‘‘ home culture"’ clubs organ- 
ized,—all making for the good of the child. 

Other speakers were: Rev. F. K. Mathiews, 
of New York City, Chief Scout Librarian, 
Boy Scouts of America, who gave all the 
delegates much food for thought, in asking 
the question, ‘‘Are we growing towards the 
things that make life sweeter, the things that 
bring permanent joy and eternal happiness?" 
and Dr. Clara Bartlett, ‘‘The attitude that 
should be adopted towards the youthful 
minds.” 

The following were some of the resolutions 
adopted: 

That the New Jersey Congress of Mothers 
heartily endorse the placing before this year’s 
Legislature, amendment of Age of Consent 
Bill, raising it from sixteen to eighteen years. 

That the New Jersey Congress of Mothers 
do all in its power to aid the Department of 
Charities, in its effort to secure adequate 
appropriation to carry on colony work for the 
feeble-minded, and to provide proper facilities 
for intensive work in its care of children of 
the same class; to coéperate with the State 
Department of Charities in securing legis- 
lative action for procuring proper care, 
custodial and otherwise, for subnormal and 
abnormal children. The passage of a Mothers’ 
Pension Law was recommended and pledges 
given to work for the passage of a law that 
will enable the educational authorities to 
establish a kindergarten in any town on 
request of twenty parents; for standardization 
and supervision of the probation system, that 
it may be placed ona highand uniform stand- 
ard and under educatiortal guidance. 

The chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee announced the retirement of Mrs. 
Reeve from the presidency and a new presi- 
dent was named, Mrs. Wellington Bechtel, of 
Haddonfield. Mrs. Reeve had served the 
Congress with a spirit so fine, and discrimina- 
tion so tactful and true, and an ability so 
marked, that her co-workers would gladly 
have kept her at their head. In introducing 
the new officers, Mrs. Reeve alluded briefly 
to the sorrow caused by the severing of the 
ties which had become very dear to her in the 
four years, and paid a beautiful tribute to her 
successor, who had been on the Board for 
some time, and had taken an active part in 
the affairs of the organization. 

The Mothers’ Clubs of Trenton invited the 
Congress to the capital city for the next 
annual meeting, which invitation was accepted 
with thanks. 

The Congress is deeply indebted to Mrs. 
Sarah M. Leeds and the Atlantic City Branch 
for the charming hospitality accorded them, 
and the fourteenth annual meeting will long be 
a pleasant memory. 














